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nection with the great mass of his political friends 
of the North, he had taken his position against the 
introductionof slavery into the Territories belong- 
ing tothe United States, neither the persuasion of 
political associates and warm pe -rsonal friends, 
nor the allurements of high political pre ferment, 
nor even the denunciation of those associates and 
friends—che wging into the most imp! cable ene- 
mics—coul Idinduc e him for one momentto swerve 
from the promptings of his own juds rment. Te 
said to my father, here in W ashington, after he 
had reviewed the whole argument, ** I have elected 
my position. l suppose the vote which I shall 
to-day give will consign me forever to the walks 
of private life. But my judgment approves it. 
My whole heart is in it; and I have yet to learn 
that I am at liberty to disregard the promptings 
of my mature judgment to secure political prefer- 
ment, or at the dictates of any body of men.”’ 

This sentiment seems to have been the ruling 
motive of his life; and | regard that life as a noble 
example to the young men of our country, show- 
ing, as it does, that the strictest integrity in pub- 
lic position, as well as in private life, is the most 
sure in the end to obtain the 
intelligent people. 

But the vote which he then gave did not have 
the effect which he anticipated. Though for a 
time retired, the people of his State soon call d 
him into a more extended sphere of activity, 
to the m, of usefulness. He was elected chict 
magistrate of the State in 1854; and if | 
tion had been only to make a proud position for 
himself in the quiet history of that young Statc, 
he could hardly have taken a course better calcu- 
lated to accomplish it than the one h pursued, 
He devoted himself, with untiring energy, to the 
work o f sup ply ing the State with two i stitutions 
which the civilization of the age 


indorsement of an 


and, 


iis ambi- 


has rendered a 


necessity in society—asylums for the education of 
the deat, dumb, and blind, and for the ares or af 


that is hope less, the maintenance: 'y of the 
And before he retired from the offic 
was once reélected by largely 
ties, he had the great gratification of 
one in successful operation and the other well 
advanced towards completion. 

In looking into the operation of our criminal 


sane 
~kO which he 
increased majori- 


seeing tie 


a great 
inflicted by society in confining 
inals in the same prison with those whose hard- 
ened and corrupted natures would find gratifica- 
tion in dragging the others down to the same 
degradation with themselves. He therefore rec- 


injustice was 


ommended to the Legislature the establishment of 


a separate place of confinement for those undera 
certainage, where they might be taught some val- 
uable trade by which to obtain a live lihood, and 
where, being separated from their old associations, 
and surrounded by better influences, the y might, 
perhaps, become a blessing instead of'a burden to 
society. And I have myself seen, in our ‘¢ Tlouse 
of Correction for Juvenile Offenders, > many lads 
who had been brought in from the by-way; s and 
lanes of vic e and crime, who, by the re forming 
influence of education and Christiani ity, have been 
placed far out on the road to a vigorous, virtuou 
and useful manhood. 

There is one other institution in our State the 
establishment of which he recommended, and 
which was brought into successful operation while 
he was Governor. He was himself a practical 
working farmer, and had learned by experience, 
as well as observation, that this vast industria! 
interest of our countr y re quire xd to be conducted 
with niore intelligence and a more exact knowl- 
edge of those scientific principles upon which it 
80 entirely depends. He recommended and ob- 
tained the purchase of a large farm and the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college, where the sons 
of our farmers are now obtaining that practical 
. ientific knowledge of their profession which 
has become essential to success in this, which I 
believe all admit to be at least one of the most 
pean industrial interests of the world. 

doubt whether there has been ai iy Governor 
in any one of the thirty-four States 


Ss 


composing 


Z 


youthful crim- 


| peculiar 


this Union, who can point to any more e nduring 
monuments than these four institutions, by whic h 
his name shall! be carried down with affection to 
posterity. 

The question was taken, and the resolutions 
were adopt d 

The House thereupon (: 


minutes, p.m.) 


ittwo o’clock and forty 
ajdourned. 


IN SENATE 
Wepnespay, December 11, 186]. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunperLanp. 
TheJournal of yest rday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. BROWNING presented the 
Bryant T. Schofield and oth 
residing in th 


petition of 
rs, members of the bar 
s of Hancock, McDonough, 
and Adams, in the State of Illinois, praying that 
the counties of Hancock and McDonough may 
be transferred from the northern to the 
district of the United St 
which was referred to 
clary. 

Mr. McDOUGALL present 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, praying for the extension of the American 
ocean m ul se rvice, and especially the establish- 
me nt of aline “ mail steamers from San Francisco 
to China and , Sasi which was referred to the 
Post Office and Post oe 


count 


southern 
in that State; 
ce on the Judi- 


ates court 


the Committ 


ed the memorial of 


Committee on thi 


He also present ed the petition of I Hubby 
and others, of San Dievse unty, ¢ aibetliacnene 
ing that the present rebellion may be quelled; in 
favor of reopening the slave trade; in favor of 
abolishing the present tariff, and substituting 


therefor direct taxation for thi 
Government; in favor of a mi 
present laws for the sal ; 


suy PI ort of the 
tion of the 
e lands of the 

all internal 


Cen 
PGi re | 


United States; in favor of 
i 


improvements: in favor of protecting our manu- 
fa tories | y | rey iling for ion oe od le ne sold; 
ind ee wy i¢ torrid zone; which 
was referred to the Comm »on Public Lands. 

Mest IMNE R pr ited thre Poo tf Hor- 
ace Emerson and others, citizens of Douelas, in 
the State of Ma hu tts, praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the country; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York relating to 
the establishment of a line of mail steamers from 


San Francisco to China; whi 
the Committ 


i was referred to 








on Commerce. 

Mr. FOSTER. | have two petitions, which I 
have been requested to present, from J. H. Mer- 
rill, of the District of Colu 1. They are in 
recard to various matter ind | feel some embar- 
rassment in regard to the committee to which these 
petitions should pro erly be referred. ‘The peti- 
tioner appears to have met with a good deal of 
difficulty in his life. He has suffered a great deal 
of inconveniences in consequence: of not being al 
to prosecute « before the | Office for 
patents, where he has sufi 1 toa large amount— 
more than twenty tl d dollars. He has been 
a captain in the nav ide, and has not | 
paid fully for his services. He served on tl 
Pacific mastin Colon stevel is x en ind 
performed duti ther capacity, for 
vhich he received no pi he petitions, 
1 see, is dated on th and seems: to 
have been inspired som: j the patriotism 





to Americans o1 
be referred to 
ents and the Patent Offic 
Committee on Claims. I do not know 
makes much difference which 
committec. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


referred, 


I ask that 
‘ommittee on Pat- 
»,and the other to the 
that it 
is referred to ¢ ither 


one of them 


They will be so 


RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 
Mr. POWELL. I present resoluti 
Legislature of Kentucky, asking the C 
the United States to exténd relicf to the 
people of Lreland; and Task thatt 


the 
ongress of 
suffering 
iy be read. 


ns ol 


icy m 


| to whom was referred the opinion of the ¢ 


ee ee en 

The Secretary read them, as follows: 
Resolutions in reg gard to Trelend 
Resolved by the Gencral « Isse mbly of the C 
of Kentucky, That in view of the wan 
ing over Ireland, and of our sense 
itude to her brave sons, who, by 
their lives on the battle-fields of liberty, in defense of our 
Government in this time of its trial, our Senators in Con 
gress be instructed, and our Representatives be requested, 
to use all constitutional means in their power for the im 
mediate relietot that distressed land, by appropriat« 
Re soli ed 


calth 
impend 
and of grat 
unis, are periling 


PRIMO TE 
tand famine 
of humanity 
thous: 


chon 
That the Governor forward a copy of this 1 
olution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 


| with all convenient dispatch. 


RICHARD A. BUCKNER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
JOUN F. FISh, 

Speaker of the Senat: 
Approved December 4, 1861. B. MAGOFPFIN. 

By the Governor: 
Nar. Garruer, Jr., Secret 
Mr. POWELL. I move that the resolutions 
be printed, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; and I trust that they will report 
at their earliest convenience such relief as can 
constitutionally be extended towards these 


rry of State. 


dis 
tress ed pt ople 


The d to; and the resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
CLARK, from the Committee on Claims, 


motion was agree 


Mr. 
sourt of 
claim of Charles H. Tod- 
discharged from its furthes 
the claim having been paid by the 
since the judgment of the Court of 
Claims; which was agreed to. 

Ile also, from the same committee, to w vhom 
was referred the opinion of the Court of C 
in favor of the claim of John Skirving, 
panied bya bill for his relief, report d the bill (S. 
No. 103) for the relief of John Skirving; and it 
was ie and poe to a second reading 

Mr. GRIMES. The Committee on in wal Af 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 82) 
to further promote y of the N ivy, havi 
instructed me to report it back aan Senate, with 
sundry ami l move that it be made the 
special order for the consideration of the Senate 
to-morrow o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Claims in favor of the 
hunter, asked to be 
consideration, 
Department 


Mains 


accom 


the efficiene 
ndme nts. 


at one 


REMITTANCES OF PAY TO FAMILIES. 

Mr. KING. The Committee on Military Af 
fairs and the Militia direct me to submit the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resoli ‘That the Secretary of War be requested to com 


munic rate to the Senate whether any 
dered by the pay department of the 
teers to transmit home 


additional facilities may be 


and what aid ts ren 
Army to enable volun 
any part of their pay, and what 
extended for that object 

will stat 


that there is a unanimous desire to 


facilitate this 


purpose in any proper way. 
‘The resolauon was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF 

Ir. CHANDLER 
olution: 

Resolved, That the 

Militia be directed to 


OFFICERS. 
submitted the following res- 


Committee on Military Affairs and the 


inquire into the expediency of appoi 


ing” joint committee of the two Houses of Congress, who 
shall have power toretire any tmproper or incompetent offi 
cer of the Army or Navy with or without pay. 

Mr. WILSON object ed to the present cons ider- 


ation of the 
rule. 


resolution, and it lies over under the 


ARMY EXPENSES. 

Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 

nt, and agreed to: 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Militia be instructed to inquire and report to the Senate what 
reductions may be made in the expenses of the Army, with 
out injury to the public service 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MORRILL asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 23) to provide for the confiscation of the 
property of rebels or meurgents, and to satisfy 





DY 

the just claims of loyal persons therefrom; which 

wae vou ice by its utle, referred to the Com- 

maittes nil Judiciary, and ordered to be printed, 
Mr. HARRIS. Lholdin my hand acommuni- 

c i from Metropolitan Railroad Company, 


proposing to construct a road, somewhat in ac- 
with the suggestions of the Seer tary of 
i) lus report, from this city to Baltimore, on 
ti which [ think sufficiently favorable to the 
nt. Lhave also a draftof a bil! author- 
construction of such a road on the terms 


(y ryiyie 
the 
itioned in their proposition. [ask leave, with- 
notice, to introduce the bill and have it re- 
d to the Committee on Military Affairs and 


the Militia 
Chere being no objection, leave was granted to 
introduce the bill (S. No. 100) to establish a mil- 
id mail road; and it was read twice by its 
tile, and, with the accompanying memorial, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 


N45) 
tik Vitlitia 


Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
gent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 101) 
t crease t number of cadets in the Military 
Academy at West Point; which was read twice 
by its utle, and referred to the Committee on 
M ary Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. BROWNING asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
102) to amend an act entitled ** An act to divide 
the State of Illinois into two judicial districts,’’ 
approved February 13, 1855; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. WILSON gave notice of his intention to 


ask leave to introduce a bill authorizing an in- 
crease of the clerical force in the office of the 
Adjutant General 
PAY OF SENATOR BINGHAM. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iask the unanimous con- 


sent of the Senate to introduce a joint resolution, 
of which no notice has been given. 

‘There being no objection, leave was granted to 
introduce the joint resolution (S. No. 24) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the 
widow of the late Hon. K.S. Bingham the amount 


of compensation due to him at the time of his 
d and it was read, and passed to a second 
re nchit 


Mr. CLARK. TL inquire if that is necessary. 

I think under the present law she gets his pay. 

xamined the case of the late Mr. Douglas, and 

fo {thatthe law was sufficient. We then passed 

resolution, but we came to the conclusion 
that it Was not necessary. 

A hae 


UV its tl 


joint resolution was read the second time 
! 
iv’. 


“Mr. CHANDLER 


resoluuions were formerly notin the form in which 
this 18 now presented. Formerly the amount was | 
paid out of the conungent fund of the Senate; but 
in > case of Mrs. Douglas, the previous form 
was changed, and this is a copy of the resolution 
then passed. I presume there will be no objec- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


ask for the consideration of the resolution to-day? 


Mr. CHANDLER. ° Yes, sir. 

\ir. FESSENDEN. I think it had better be 
refi ito the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


Mr. ¢ HANDLER. l have no objection. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so re- 


ferred. 
SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 
Mr. FOSTER. There is a report upon the 
table of the Senate, from the Committee on the 


Judiciary, made during the special session, on the 
memorial of Frederic P. Stanton, claiming a seat 
in this body as a Senator from the State of Kan- 
reas. It has not received the action of the Senate, 
but it is manifestly a subject that ought to receive 
its early action, I rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing a day, as early a day as will consist with the 
convenience of the Senate, for its consideration. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Connecticut moves that the Senate procecd to the 
consideration of the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the contested seat of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to 


I will remark that such | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The subjectis now 


pejtore . 


{ ‘ i al . 

Mr. FOSTER. Iwas about to move a day this 
week; but a Senator on my left indicates a later 
day—Monday. | am desirous to comply entirely 
with the wishes of the Senate on the subject; my 
only object being to get as early a day as consists 
with the conventence of the Senate If Monday 
is as early a day as will consist with the conven- 
ience of the Senate, I will name Monday. I 
would prefer an earlier day; but I do not wish to 
press It against the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understand that this is 


~ 


a privileged question, relating to a seat in the Sen- 


ate. It is therefore entitled to be called up atany 
time, 

Mr. FOSTER. Itis so. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I disiike to sct the prece- 
dent of making a special order in relation to such 
a thing that has preference always. I think it 
proper enough for the gentleman to inform us that 
he will call it upon Monday, if he pleases; but to 


GLOBE 
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Philadelphia, where he resided with them for sey- 
eral years, and subsequently emigrated to the 
State of Illinois. He early embraced the profes- 
sion of the law, and became eminent as an advyo- 
cate at the bar, composed of the ablest lawyers in 
the West, many of whom have since achieved 
honorable distinction in other pursuits. 

Mr. Baker was twice chosen a Representative 
to Congress from Illinois, and at the commence- 
ment of the war with Mexico was seleeted to com- 
mand a regiment of his constituents. He served 
with distinction at the battle of Cerro Gordo, and 
assumed the command of his brigade after the fal] 
of General Shields. In 1852 he went to Califor- 
nia, and by his commanding ability soon secured 
a fine legal practice, which he retained until he 
changed his residence to Oregon. As an orator 


|| Mr. Baker ranked high, and was peculiarly fas- 


make it a special order, looks as if the thing itself | 
| was not entitled to any precedence. 


Mr. FOSTER. It was my purpose simply to 
have an understanding with the Senate as to the 
time at which it would meet their views to have 
itcalled up. The suggestion of the Senator from 
Vermout is certainly a very proper one. Itisa 
privileged question, and does not require any vote 
of the Senate to make it a special order, because 
itis perfectly in order to call it up at any time, 


and it is entitled to priority over any other, unless | 


a similar question. Agreeably to the suggestion 
made, I therefore give notice to the Senate that 
I will, on Monday, at one o’clock, move to take 
up the reportof the committee on that subject for 
consideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 


now before the Senate. Will the Senator so vary | 


his motion as to postpone it until Monday? 

Mr. FOSTER. No, sir; 
notice to the Senate, that at that time I shall move 
to take it up. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 


now before the Senate. What disposition will be | 


made of it? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Iask whether it requires 
any vote of the Senate to take it up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. COLLAMER,. ‘Then it has no privilege 
whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes it has. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Then I do not know what 
itis. We can get up anything by motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the 
Chair is, that it requires a motion to take it up; 
and thatthatisa privileged motion over and above 


I simply wish to give | 





| all others; but it cannot come up without a mo- | 


tion. The matter is now before the Senate. 


Mr. FOSTER. My point is gained, Mr. Pres- || 


ident, so far as I had one to gain, which was, to | 
have the Senate indicate a time when it would be | 


convenient for them to consider this question; 
and agreeably to the intimation given, | notify 


| gentlemen that I will, on Monday, at one o’clock, 


move to take up this subject for consideration. If | 


itis before the Senate, and requires a motion to 


| postpone it, I shall move to postpone it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It may lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
for the present. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I move that it lie on the table 


DEATIL OF HON. E. D. BAKER. 

The President of the United States entered the 
Senate Chamber, supported by Hon. Lyman 
TremBvucit and Hon. O. H. Brownine, Sena- 
tors from the State of Lilinois; he was introduced 


to the Vice President, and took a seat beside him | 


on the dais appropriated to the President of the 
Senate. J.G. Nicotay, Esq.,and Joun Hay, Esq., 
Private Secretaries to the President of the United 
States, took seats near the central entrance. 

Mr. NESMITH. Mr. President, the usage of 


| this body imposes upon me the melancholy duty 


of announcing the death of my late colleague, | 


Epwarp Dickinson Baker, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Oregon, who fell gloriously 
fighting under our national flag, at the head of his 
command, near Leesburg, in Virginia, on the 21st 
day of last October. Mr. Baker was a native of 


'| England; while young his family emigrated to | 


cinating in his manner and diction; as a soldier, 
he was possessed of a rare aptitude for the pro- 
fession of arms,combined with that cool, unflinch- 
ing courage which enabled him to perform the 
most arduous duties under trying circumstances, 
and to look upon the most fearful peril with com- 
posure.~ We all recollect how, during the late 


| session of Congress, he threw his influence on the 


side of his country; and when responding to what 
he denominated the * polished treason” of a Sen- 
ator upon this floor, he declared himself in favor 
of ** bold, sudden, forward, and determined war.”’ 
What he said as a Senator he was willing to do 
as a soldier. 

It is but a few short months since, in the pres- 


| ence of this body, he took upon himself a solemn 


oath to support the Constitution of the United 


| States; that covenant has been sealed with his 
| heart’s blood. 


Death has silenced his eloquence 


forever; and his manly form has been consigned 


to its last resting place on the shores éf the distant 
Pacific. 

In the glowing eloquence of his own words, as 
he stood by the grave of his friend Broderick, 


| the last words must be spoken, and the im- 
| perious mandate of death must be fulfilled. Thus, 


O brave heart, we bear thee to thy rest. Thus, 
surrounded by tens of thousands, we leave thee 
to the equal grave. As in life, no other voice 
among us so rang its trumpet blast upon the ear 
of freemen, so in death its echoes will reverberate 
amidst our mountains and our valleys until truth 


| and valor cease to appeal to the human heart.’’ 


Mr. President, I shall leave to others more 
competent than myself to do justice to the char- 


| acter and many virtues of my deceased colleague; 
| and 


* No further seck his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God.’’ 


I offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved, ‘That the members of the Senate, from a sin- 
cere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the 
memory of Hon. Epwarp D. Baker, deceased, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Oregon, will go into mourning by 
wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect for the 
memory of Hon. Epwarp D. Baxer, the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Secretary communicate these resolu- 


|| tions to the House of Representatives. 





Mr. McDOUGALL. Mr. President, within 


| the brief period I have occupied a seaton this floor, 
|| I have listened to the formal announcement of the 
| decease of the two Senators nearest to me by the 
| ties of association and friendship, both represent- 


ative men, and among the ablest that ever dis- 
coursed counsel in this Senate. 

I trust [ shall be pardoned if it be thought that 
there is something of pride in my claim of friend- 
ship with such distinguished and not to be forgot- 
ten men. 

The late Senator from Illinois, as well as the 
late Senator of whom I am about to speak, were 
my seniors in years, and much more largely 1n- 
structed than myself in public affairs. Differing 
as they had fora aiiind of more than a quarter 
of a century, they had met together, and in the 
maintenance in all its integrity of the great gov- 
ernmental institution of our fatbite:they were one. 
Coming myself a stranger to your counsels, I 


looked to them for that home advice in which there 

| is no purpose of disguise or concealment. 
Their loss has been, and is, to me, like the shad- 
| ows of great clouds; but while I have felt, and 
now feel, their loss, as companions, friends, and 





: 
- 





t= 





1861. 


counselors, in whose truth i trusted, I feel thatno 
sense of private loss should find expression when 
I may say here, however, that, 
while for the loss of these two great Senators a 
nation suffers, the farcountry from whence I come 


a nation suffers. 


feela the sufierings of a double loss. They were | 
both soldiers and champions of the West—of our | 
new and undeveloped possessions. A few months | 
since, the people of the Pacific, from the sea of 
Cortez to the straits of Fuca, mourned for Doug- 
las: the same people now mourn for Baxer. The 
two Senators were widely different men, molded 
in widely different forms, and they walked in 
widely different paths; but the tread of their hearts 
kept time, and they each sought a common goal, 
only by different paths. 

The record of the honorable birth, brilliant life, 
and heroic death of the late Epwarp Dickinson 
Baker has heen already made by a thousand elo- 
quent pens. That record has been read in cabin 
and in hall, from Maine to farthest Oregon. I 
offer now but to pay to his memory the tribute of 
my love and praise. While paying this tribute 
with a proud sadness, I trust its value will not be 
diminished, when I state that for many years, and 
until the recent demands of patriotismextinguished | 
controversial differences, we were almost constant 
adversaries in the forum and at the bar. 

A great writer, in undertaking to describe one 
of the greatest of men, said: ** Know that there is 
not one of you who is aware of his real nature.” | 
I think that, with all due respect, I might say of 
the late Senator the same thing to this Senate, as | 
I am compelled to say it to myself. Of all the 
men I have ever known, he was the most difficult 
to comprehend. 

He wasa many-sided man. Will, mind, power 
radiated from one center within him, in all direc- 
tions; and while the making of that circle, which, 
according to the dreams of old philosophy, would 
constitute a perfect being, is not within human 
hope; he may be regarded as one who at least 
illustrated the thought. 

His great powers cannot be attributed to the 
work of laborious years. They were not his 
achievements. They were gifts, God-given. His 
sensations, memory, thought, and action went 
hand in hand together, witha velocityand power 
which, if not always exciting admiration, com- 
pelled astonishment. 

Although learned, the late Senator was not 
what is called a scholar. He was too full of stir- 
ring life, to labor among the moldy records of 


dead ages; and had he not been, the wilderness | 
of the West furnished no field for the exercise of | 


mere scholarly accomplishments. 

I say the late Senator was learned. He was 
skilled in metaphysics, logic, andlaw. He might 
be called a master of history, and of all the liter- 
ature of our own language. 
music—not only music as it gives present pleas- 
ure to the ear, but music in the sense in which it 
was understood by the old seekers after wisdom, 
who held that in harmonious sounds rested some 
of the great secrets of the infinite. 

Poetry he inhaled and expressed. The adflatus 
called divine breathed about him. Many years 
since, on the then wild plains of the West, in the 
middle ofastar-lit night, as we journeyed together, 
I heard first from him the chant of that noble 


song, ‘*The Battle of Ivry.’’ Two of its stanzas | 


impressed me then, and there are other reasons 
why they impress me now: 


“The King has come to marshal us, in all his armor drest: 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest; 

ile Jooked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and 
high : 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as ran from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God save our Lord 
the King!’ 


And if my standard-bearer fall, and fall full well he may, 


For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shines, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day, the helmet of Navarre. 


“ Hurrah ! the foes are moving; hark to the mingled din 


Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring || 


culverin. E 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Gueldres and Almagne : 


He knew much of | 


‘Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 


France, 
Charge ! for the golde: lilies : now upon them with the 
lance !” 


A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 

in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow 

white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 

guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Na- 

varre. 

It was the poetry which embodies the life of 
great and chivalrous action which moved him 
most, and he possessed the power to create it. 

He was an orator—not an orator trained to the 
model of the Greek or Roman school, but one far 
better suited to our age and people. He wasa 
master of dialectics, and possessed a skill and 
power in words which would have confounded the 
rhetoric of Gorgias, and demanded of the great 
master of dialectics himself, the exact use of all 
his materials of wordy warfare. 

He was deeply versed in all that belongs to the 
relations and conduct of all forms of societies, 
from families to States, and the laws which have 
and do govern them. 

He was not a man of authorities, simply because 
he used authorities only as the rounds whereby 
to ascend to principles. 

Having learned much, he was a remarkable 
master of all he knew, whether it was to analyze, 
generalize, or combine his vast materials. 
~ Ttwastrueofhim,asitis true of most remarkable 
minds, that he did not always appear to be all he 
was. The occasion made the measure of the exhi- 
bition of his strength. When the occasion chal- 
lenged the effort, he could discourse as cunningly 
as the sage of Ithaca and as wisely as the king of 
Pylus. 

He was a soldier. He was a leader; ‘*a man 
of war,’’ fit, like the Tachmonite, ‘to sit in the 
seat, chief among the captains.’’ Like all men 
who possess hero blood, he loved fame, glory, 
honorable renown. He thirsted for it with an 
ardent thirst, as did Cicero and Cesar; and what 
was that nectar in which the gods delighted on 
high Olympus but the wine of praise for great 
deeds accomplished? Would that he might have 
lived, so that his great sacrifice micht have been 
offered, and his great soul have gone up from som 
great victorious field, his lips bathed with the 
nectar that he loved. 

None ever fe 

* Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet delights that decorate the brave 
*Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave.”’ 

But it was something more than the fierce thirst 
for glory that carried the iate Senator to the field 
of sacrifice. No one felt more than he the majes- 
tic dignity of the great cause for which our nation 
now makes war. Ele loved freedom; if you please 
Anglo-Saxon freedom; for he was of that great 
old race. He loved this land, this whole land. 
He had done much to conquerit from the wilder- 
ness; and by his own acts he had made it his 
land. 

Hero blood is patriot blood. When he wit- 
nessed the storm of anarchy with which the mad- 
ness of depraved ambition sought to overwhelm 
the land of his choice and love, when he heard the 
battle-call, 

‘* Lay down the ax, fling by the spade, 
Leave in its track the coiling plow; 
The rifle and the bayonet blade, 
For arms like yours are fitter now: 
And let the hands that ply the pen, 
Quit the light task, and learn to wield 


| The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
1 The charger on the buttle-field. 


It more than he— 


*¢ Our country calls; away! away! 
To where the blood-streams blot the green ; 

1} Strike to defend the genuest sway 

That time in all its course has seen.’ 


It was in the spirit of the patriot hero that the 
gallant soldier, the grave Senator, the white-haired 
man of counsel, yet full of youth as full of years, 
gave answer, as does the war horse, to the trum- 
pet’s sound. 

The wisdom of his conduct has been ques- 
| tioned. Many have thought that he should have 
| remained for counselinthis hall. Mr. President, 


the duties of a soldier, depends, like many other 

|| things,on circumstances; and certainly such con- 

| duct has the sanction of the example of great 
names. 

Socrates—who was notofthecouncils of Athens 

simply because he deemed his office as a teacher 

|| of wisdoma higher and nobler one—did not think 


the propriety of a Senator taking upon himself 
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it unworthy of himself to serve asa common ¢ 


| dier in battle; and when Plato seeks best to d 


scribe, and most to dignify, his great master, | 


| causes Alcibiades, among other things, to say of 


him: 


*“T ought not to omit what Socrates was in batile ; for in 

that battie after which the generals decreed to me the prize 
of courage, Socrates alone, of all men, was the saviour of 
my life, standing by me when I had fallen and was wounded, 
and preserving both myself and my arms from the hands 
of the enemy. But to see Socrates when our army was 
defeated and scattered in flight at Delius was a spectacle 
worthy to behold. On that occasion I was among the eav 
alry, and he on foot heavily armed. After the total rout of 
our troops he and Laches retreated together. 1 « » 
by chance; and seeing them, bade them be of go 
for that I would not leave them. As J was on h 
and therefore less occupied by a regard of my own sit 
I could better ebserve than at Potid@a the beautilul 
tacle exhibited by Socrates on this emergency.”’ 
° ° * He walked and darted his regards around \ 
a majestic composure, looking tranquilly both on his fri 
and enemies ; so thatit was evident toevery one, even trom 
afar, that whoever should venture to attack him wou 


encounter a desperate resistance. He and his companion 
thus departed in safety; for those who are seattered in 
flight are pursued and killed, whilgt men hesitate to touch 
those who exhibit such a countenance as thatof Socrates, 


{ even in defeat.”’ 


This is the picture of a sage painted by a sag 
and why may not great wisdom be the strong: 
element of a great war? 

In the days when the States of Greece we 
free, when Rome was free, when Venice was free, 
who but thetr great statesmen, counselors, and 
senators led their armies to victorious battle? In 
the best days of all the great and free states, civil 
place and distinction were never held inconsistent 
with military authority and conduct. So far from 
it, all history teaches the fact that those who hav 
proved themselves most competent to direct and 
administer the affairs of government, in times of 
peace, were not only trusted, but were best trusted 
with the conduct of armies in times of war. 

In these teachings of history there may be som: 
lessons we have yet to learn; and that we hav 
such lessons to learn I know was the strong con- 
viction of the late Senator. 

It is with no sense of satisfaction that 1 feel it 
my duty to say that I have been led to the opin 
ion that there is much soundness in the opinion 
he entertained. 

It is but a brief time since the late Senator wa 
among us, maintaining our country’s cause, with 
wise counsel, clothed tn eloquent words. When, 
in August last, his duties here as a Senator for 
the time ceased, he devoted himself exclusively 
to the duties of a soldier. Occupying a subor 
inate position, commanded where he was most 
fit to command, he received his orders. He saw 
and knew the nature of the enterprise he was r 
quired to undertake; he saw and knew that he was 
required to move underneath the shadow of the 
wings of Azrael. Hedid not, he would not, ques 
tion the requirement made of him. His motto on 
that day was: **A good heart and no hope.”’ 
He knew, as was known at Balaklava, that som 
one had blundered; yet he said: ** Forward, my 
brigade, although some one has blundered.’”’ i 

Was this reckless rashness? No! 

It may be called sacrifice, self-sacrifice; but I 
who knowthe man who was the late Senator—the 
calm, self-possessed perfectness of his valor, and 
who have studied all the details of the field of his 
last offering with asad earnestne 88,say to you,sir, 
to this Senate, to the country, and particul irly to 
the people of the land of the West, where most and 
best he is known and loved, that no rash, recki: 
regardiessness of danger can be attributed to him 
tis but just to say of him that his conduet sprung 
from a stern, hero, patriot, martyr spirit, that en: 
abled him to dare, unflinchingly, with a smile to 
the green earth, and a smile to the bright heavens, 
and a cheer to his brave companions, ascend thi 
altar of sacrifice. 

A poet of the middle ages, speaking of Carthage 
as then a dead city, the grave of which was 
scarcely discernible, says: 

** For cities die, kingdoms die; alittle sand and grass 
cover all that was once lofty in them, and glorious; and 
yet man, forsooth, disdains that he is mortal! Oh, mind 


tes 


of ours, inordinate and proud! 


It is true cities and kingdoms die, but the eter- 
nal thought liveson. Great thought, incorporate 
with great action, does not die, but lives a univer- 
sal life, and its power is felt vibrating through all 
spirit and throughout all the ages. 

I doubt whether or not we should mourn for 
any of the dead. I am confident that there should 


- 
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be no mourning for those who render themselves 

up werifi in any great, just, and holy cause. 

It better becon praise and dignify ther 
liw 1} { h¢ ! ncient people that th souls 

of heroes did not rest until their great deeds had 

been hymned by bards, to the sounds of martial 

iti 

Bards worthy of the ancient time have hymned 
I raise of the great citizen, Senator, and soldier 
who h left us. They have showered on his 
memory F 

Thosé leaves, which for the eternal few 
Who wander o’er the paradise of fame, 
In sacred dedication ever grew.”’ 

I would that I were able to add a single leaf to 
he eternal amaranth. 

In long f ire years, when our nicht of horror 
hy I y ;! ed, ind Lner shall have conn 
wail 

Ihe welcome morning with it j f pea 
youl ekers after fame d young lovers of 
dom, throuchout all this la d, y' 1, and other 
and di wD nds, will recognize, honor, and im- 
ite our late associate as one of the undying dead. 

Mr. President, | second the resolutions of th 
s tor from UOregon. 

My BR OWNING. Mr. President, on taking 
ny atin the Senate at its special session, in 
July last, my first active participation in its busi- 
ness was on the occasion of the proceedings com- 
memorative of the death of Hon. Stephen A. Doug- 


, mV immediat pre decessor; and now, sir, at 
the commencement of this my second session, it 
becomes my melancholy duty to bear a part in 
the ceremontes in honor of another who had been 
longer a citizen of the State of Illinois, whose 
memory 1s not less dear to the hearts of her peo 
ple, and whose tragical and untimely death has 

rouded the State in mourning. ‘ 

lion. Epwarp D. Bax rn was, and had ever 


,» my personal and political friend, and, from 


I ane rd, the relations between us had 
nof the se and most confidential chai 
icter that friendship allows, and there are but few 
whose death would have left so large a void in my 
ull oO > 
Something my junior in years, was my sen- 
ior in the profession to which we i. Lye longed, 
and, commencing our professional career in the 
same State,and very near the same time , traveling 
much upon the same circuit,and belonging to the 
ume politieal party, a friendship grew up which 
was cemented and strengthened by time, und con- 
tinue d from our first acquaint il) 'e, amid the col- 
sions of the bar and the rivalries of politics, 
without ever having sustained a shock or an in- 
rruption even fora moment; and | owe it to the 
memories of the past, and to the relations which 
subsisted between us whilst he lived, to offer some 
poor tribute to his worth now tha he is dead. 
lew men who have risen to positions of great 
distinction and usefulness, and left the impress of 
their lives upon their country’s history, have 
en be indebted to the circumstances of birth 
and fortune. Heinherited neitherancestral wealth 
nor wonors:; but whatever of « ither he attained 
was the reward of his own energy and talents. 
tle was, very literally, the ‘‘architect of his own 


fortunes. 


Commencing the practice of law before he had 
reached the full maturity of manhood, and in 
what was then a bord: r Stat be butamong lawyers 
whose talents and learning shed luster upon the 
profession to which the y belonged, without the 
patronage of wealth or power, he soon made his 
way to the front rank of the bar, and maintained 
his posiuon there to the he iv of his de ath. 

But he did not confine himself exclusively to 
pre fessional pursuits, and to the care of his own 
private affairs. He was a man of rare endow- 


ments, and of such fitness and aptitude for public 
employments as were sure toattract publicatten- 


tion Eje could not, if he would, have made his 
way through life along its quiet, peaceful, and 
secluded lke: ¢ {i loes hir ] Pp 

secluded walks; and it does him no diseredit to 


say that he would not, if he could. 
He was too fully in sympathy with his kind to 
be indifferent to anything which affected their 


welfare, and too heroic in character 


*to remain a 


passive spectatorof great and stirring events. He 
was eminentiy a man of action; and although 
fond of literature and science and art, and pe 


sessed of a refined and cultivated taste, 


he yet 


| of great am! yo 
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loved the sterner conflicts of life ie the 


more 
qimet conquests of the closet; and whilst a citizen 
of | nol rvé d her both as soldier and civilian, 
and won uistinction wherever he acted. He had 


elasticity, strength, versatility, and fervor of in- 
tellect a d 1 mind full of re sources. 

His ‘tal nts were both varied and brilliant, and 
capable of great achievements; but their useful- 
ness was, perhaps, somewhat impaired by a pecu- 
liarity of physical organization which made him 
one of the most restless of men, and incapable of 


the close, steady, and persevering mental applica- 
wit which great results cannot often be 
It was not fickleness or 


tion hout 


attained. unsteadiness 


of purpose, but a proud and impatient spurning 
of restraint, contempt for the beaten track of men- 
tal pro s, and disgust with the dullness and 
weariness of confinement and inaction. But this 
defect was, to a very great extent, compensated 
by the wonderful ease and rapidity with which he 
could master any ul t upon which he chose to 
concentrate the powel s of his mind—by the mar- 
velous facility with which he acquired knowledge, 


and the fe LIicILy with which he could use it. 

W hatever he could do at all he could do at once, 
and up to the full measure of his capacity. What- 
ever he could comprehend at all he comprehended 
with thi quic kness of intuition, and gained but 
little afterwards by investigation and elaboration. 
Ile 


ood not reach intellectual results as other men 
do, 


slow 


by processes of analysis or induc- 
tion, but if he could reach them at all he could do 
it ata bound. And yet it was not jumping at 
conclusions, for he could always state with almost 


mathematical clearness and precision the premises 


from which he made his deductions, and guide 
you along the ime path he had traveled to the 
same goal. He saw ata glance all the material, 
and all the relations of the material, which he 
intended to use, to the subject in hand, but which 
another would have carefully and laboriously to 
search out and collect to be enabled to see at all, 
and diligently to collate before understanding 7 
uses and relations 

Toa greater extent than most men, he com- 
bined the force and severity of logic with grace, 
fancy, and eloquence, filling at the bar at the same 
tim character of the astute ard profound law- 
yer, dt able, « ioquent, and successful advo- 
cate; whilst in the Senate the wise, prudent, and 
discreet statesman was combined with the chaste, 
cla al, brilliant, and persuasive orator. 

But with all his aptitude for, and adaptation to 
the highest and noblest pursuits of the civilian, 
he had tural taste, talent, and fondness for 
the life of the soldier. There was something in 
the buecle-blast ofwerand the cannon’s roar which 


roused his soul to its profoundest depths, and he 


could no more remain in inglorious ease at home, 


while the desolations of war blackened and blasted 
the land, than the proud eagle could descend from 
his home in the cloud to dwell with the moping 
ow 


Three times, in h 
our citizen soldiers 1 


:not protracted life, he led 
the embattled plain to meet 


in deadly confliet his country’s foes. Alas! that 
he shall lead them no more; that he shall never 
more 1 val them for the clorious strife—never 
more rouse to the “signal trumpet tone.’’ He 
has fallen. ‘*The fresh dust is chill upon the 
breastthat burned erewhile with fires that seemed 


immortal.’’ 
** He sleeps his last slee 
No sound shall awake 
He fell—as I think he would have preferred to 
fall had he had the choice of the mode of death— 
in the storm of batue, cheering his brave followers 
on to duty in the service of his adopted country, 
to which he felt that he owed much; which he 
loved well and had served long and faithfully. It 


p—he has fought his las t battle 
to aan again.”’ 


him 


| does him no dishonor to say that he was a man 


und that he yearned after mili- 
tary renown; but his amb Jition was chastened by 
his patriotism, his strong sense of justice, and his 
humanity; and its fires never burned so fiercely 
in his bosom as to tempt him to purchase honor, 
glory, and distinction for himself, by needlessly 
sacrificing, or even imperiling, the lives of others 
He was no untried soldier, with a name yet to 
win. It was already high on the roll of fame, 


| andindissolubly linked w ith hise ountry’s history. 


Years ago, at home and ¢ abroad, he had drawn his 
sword in his country’s cause, and shed his blood 
in defense of her rights. Years ago he had led 
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our soldiers to battle, and by his gallantry shed 
new luster upon our arms, and historic interest 
upon Cerro Gordo’s heights: and now he had th 
fame to guard and protect. He had to defend his 
already written page of history from blot or stain, 

as we i] as to add to it another leaf e que lly 1 adiant 

an "d enduring. But, Mr. President, it would be 
a poor, inadequate, and unworthy estimate of his 
character which should explore only a selfish am- 
bition and aspirations for individual glory for the 
sources of his action. 

The impelling causes were far higher and no- 
bler. He was a true, immovable, incorruptible, 
and unshrinking patriot. He was the fast, firm 
friend of civil and religious liberty, and believed 
that they should be the common heritage ane Ss- 
ing of all mankind, and that they could | 
cured and e njoy d only through the instrument- 
ality of organized constitutional gove rnment, and 
submission to, and obedience of, its laws; and the 
conviction upon his mind was deep and siatound 
thatif the wicked rebellion which had been inau- 
curated went unrebuked, and treason triumphed 
over law, constitutional government in North 
America would be utterly annihilated, to be fol- 
lowed by the confusion of anarc hy, and the con- 
fusion of anarchy to be succeeded by the oppres- 
sions and atrocities of despotism. He believed 
that whatever the horrors, and plagues, and des- 
olations of civil war might be, they would still be 
farless in magnitude and duration than the plagues 
and calamities which would inevitably follow upon 
submission and separation. The contestin which 
we are engaged had been, 
text of cause, forced upon us. 
the strife, or so submit to ai 
of superiority of right 


+t 


se- 


without cause or pre- 
We had to accept 
) arrogant assumption 
as to show ourselves un- 


worthy of the liberties and blessings which the 
blood and treasure and wisdom and virtue of 
illustrious sires had achieved for us; and he be- 


lieved that the issue of the contest was powerfully 
and vit ully to affect the welfare and hap} piness of 
the American pe ople, if not indeed of all other 
nations, for centuries yet to be. With these views, 
both just and patriotic, he recognized it as his 
duty to give his services to his country whe never, 
and in whatever capacity, they ¢ ould be of most 

value and importance; and with as much of self- 
abnegation as the frailties of humanity would 
allow, he took his place in the serried ranks of 
war, and in the strict and discreet discharge of his 
duty as a soldier, fighting for his country in 
holy cause, he fell. 

And it is, Mr. President, to me, his friend, a 
source of peculiar gratification that the history of 
the disastrous day which terminated his brilliant 

career, when it shall have been truthfully written, 
will be his full and sufficient vindication from 
any charge of temerity or recklessness regarding 
the lives of those intrusted to his care. He was 
brave, ardent, and impetuous, and ** when war’s 
stern strength was on his soul’’ he no doubt felt 
that ** onecrowded hour of glorious life was worth 
an age withouta name. But his was not the 
fitful impetuosity of the whirlwind which unfits 
for self-control or the command of others, but the 
strong, ste ady, and resistless roll of the stream 
within its prescribed Jimits, and to its sure and 
certain object; not the impetuosity which culmi- 
nates in fantastic rashness, but that which, in the 
presence of danger, is exalted to the sublimity of 
heroism. 

I have said he was ambitious, but there was 
never ambition with less of the taint and dross of 
selfishness. He was incapable of a mean and un- 
manly envy, and was ever quick to perceive and 
re ady to acknowledge the merit of a rival, and 
would stifle his own desires and postpone his own 
agerandizement for the advancement of a friend. 
Nobly venerous, he could and did make sac rific es 
of both pecuniary and political advantages to his 
friendships, which, with him, were real, sincere, 
and lasting. He never sought ‘oan ag othe rs down 
from moral or social, profe >ssional or politic al em- 
inence, that he might rise upon the ruin, nor re- 
garded the good fortune of another, in whatever 

vocation or ‘de partment of life, as a wrong done 
him, or as any impediment to his own prosperity. 
Brave and self-reliant, but neither rash nor pre- 
sumptuous, he could avenge or forgive an injury 
with a grace and prom :ptitude which did equal 
honor to y his boldness of spirit and kindness of 
| heart. Under insult or indignity he was fierce 


a 


‘and defiant, and could teach an enemy alike to 
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fea! and resp ct him, an l, In the collisions of hifi s 


, may have given something of the impres- 
sion of harshness of temper; but in the domestic 
circle, amid the social throng, and under friend- 
ship’s genial and enchanting influences, he was | 
as gentie and confiding in hisaffections asa woman, | 
and as tender and trustful as a child. 

Senator BaKER was not only alawyer,anorator, 
a statesman, and a soldier, but he was also a poet, 
and at all times, when deeply in earnest, both 
spoke and acted under high poetic inspiration. 
At one time, when J traveled upon the same cir- 
cuit with him and others who have since been 
renowned in the history of Ilinois, it was no un- 
common thing, after the labors of the day in court 
were ended, and forensic battles had been lost 
and won, for the lawyers to forget the asperities 
which had been engendered by the conflicts of 
the bar in the innocent if not profitable pastime of 
vriting verses for the amusement of each other 
and their friends; and I well remember with what 
greater facility than others he could dash from his 
pen effusions sparkling all over with poetic gems; 
and if all that he has thus written could be col- 
lected together, it would make no mean addition 
to the poetic literature of our country. Its beauty, 
grace, and vivacity would certainly redeem it 
from oblivion. : 

Yet he did notaspire to the character of a poet, 
but wrought the poetic vein only for the present 
amusement of himself and intimate friends, and I 
am notaware thatany of the productions of which 
I speak ever passed beyond that limited circle. 
They were not perpetuated by ** the art preserv- 
ative of all other arts.”’ 

The same thing is true of his forensic efforts, | 
many of which were distinguished by a brilliancy, 
power, and eloquence, and a classic grace and 
purity that would have done honor to the most 
renowned barrister; but which live now only in 
the traditions of the country. Stenography was, 
at thatday,an unknown art in Illinois,and writing 
outa speech would have been a prodigality of time 
and labor of which an Illinois lawyer was prob- 
ably never guilty. 


‘lo Senators who were his cotemporaries here, 
and who have heard the melody of his voice, who | 
have witnessed his powerful and impassioned 
bursts of eloquence, and felt the witchery of the 
speli that he has thrown upon them, it were vain 
for me to speak of his displays in this Chamber. 
It is no disparagement to his survivors to say 
that he stood the peer of any gentleman on this 
floor in all that constitutes the able and skillful 
debater, and the classical, persuasive, and en- 
chanting orator. 

But his clear and manly voice shall be heard in 
these halls no more. Never again shall these | 
crowded galleries hang breathless on his words; 
never again the thronging multitudes who gath- 
ered where’er he spoke be thrilled by the magic 
of his eloquence. The voice that could soothe to 
delicious repose, or rouse toa tempest of passion, 
is now hushed forever. ‘The heart once so fiery 
brave lies pulseless in the tomb, and all that is 
left to his country or his home is the memory of 
what he was. 

[will not attempt, Mr. President, to speak poor, 
cold words of sympathy and consolation to the 
stricken hearts of his family. 1 know, sir, how 
bitter and immedicable their anguish is. I know, 
sir, how it rends the heart-strings, all willing 
though we be, to lay our loved ones as sacrifices 
even on our country’s altar. The death-dealing 
hand of war has invaded my own household and | 
slain its vietim there,and I know that words bring 
no healing to the grief which follows these be- 
reavements. ‘The heart turns despairingly away 
from **honor’s voice,’? which provokes not the 
silent dust, and from the flatteries which cannot 

* Soothe the dull, cold ear of death;”’ 
and the spirits ebb, and 
“ Life’s enchanting scenes their luster lose, 
And lessen in our sight.” 


Ts . . . . 
ime alone can bring healing on its wing. 


**Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled”’*— 


can alone mitigate, chasten,and sanctify the crush- | 
ing sorrow. And not till after Time has done its 
gentle work, and stilled the tempest of feeling, 
can the sorrowing hearts around his now desolate 
hearthstone find consolation in remembering how || 


be 


worthily he lived, and how gloriously he died- 

that he is **fortune’s now,and fame’s,’’ and that 
when peace, on downy pinion, comes again to 
less our troubled land, and all hearts have r 

newed their allegiance to the beneficent Govern- 
ment for which he died, history will claim himas 
its own, and canonize him in the hearts of his 
countrymen as a heroic martyr in the great cause 
of human rights, and chronicle his deeds on pages 
illuminated with the gratitude of freemen, and as 


n 
hi 


imperishable as the love of liberty. 


Mr. COWAN. Mr. President, Pennsylvania 
also droups her head among the States that mourn 
on thisoceasion. She toosheds her tears and utters 
her wailof lamentation over the fall of the Senator 
and soldier, She was his foster-mother. A na- 
tional orphan, in his infancy and youth she was 
his guardian for nurture. Perhaps he had no rec- 
ollection of any other country he could call his 
“ native land’? but Pennsylvania, and she loved 
him as though he had been actually to her ** man- 
or born.’’ He died under her regimental flag, 
bearing her commission, and leading her soldiers 
in the deadly strife. She therefore laments his 
heroic and untimely death with a grief that yields 
to that of none else in its depth and intensity. 
Let Oregon, his last and fondest love, steep her- 
self in sorrow as she may, Pennsylvania stili 
claims an equal place at her side in this national 
manifestation of distress at his loss. She can 
hardly now realize that in his life he was not all 
her own, since he died so near her, and was 
carried from the battle-fix ld borne upon her shi ld. 

It is not my purpose either to speak of the 
virtues and accomplishments which adorned the 
private life of Colonel Baker, or to enter into the 
detail of his public services to the country; all that 
has been done by his old and cherished friends, 
as they only could do it; and the tribute to his 
worth they have offered here to-day is in itself a 
noble monument to his memory. 

It was not my fortune to have known him per- 
sonally for a long time; and I shall endeavor only 
to give the impression he made upon me, and | 
think also upon the public, by his well-known 
career in such widely different situations. 

This man had a remarkable life: and his his- 
tory Is strikingly illustrative of that of his race. 
He was evide ntly of pure English blood; at home 
anywhere on the globe, with a strong desire to 
be dominant wherever he was. ‘Tio such a one 
the American continent, with its restless popula- 
tion, furnished the theater exactly suited to his 
tastes and abilities; and had they not been here, 
he would have brought them if he could. They 
were an emigrating and colonizing people, and he 
was a man eminently of that sort; so that wher 
ever they went he was sure to be in the van to 
lead them. He would have lived all over the 
world had it been possible, and he would have 
carried with him his civilization and favorite in- 
stitutions. 

Born in London, his first voyage was across 
the Atlantic in his earliest infancy. During his 
youth his home was in Philadelphia; then his 
next move is away across the Alleghanies; and 
his young manhood is passed upon the great west- 
ern prairies; but not content, he departs from 
thence, and in riper age—in his prime—he is be- 
yond the great deserts and the Rocky Mountains, 
dwelling on the shores of the Pacific. He had 
leaped the continent. 

Nor did he wander always along isothermal 
lines, but with the boldest of his race he extended 
his range from the great lakes of North America to 
the Caribbean sea. He had tried causes nearly as 
far north as Chicago, and he had helped to build 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Darien. He-had 
raised regiments if Illinois and had led them to 


| battle in the gorges and on the high plateaux of 


the Mexican Cordilleras. Noclimatic differences 
seemed to deter him, and he trod the torrid with 
the same fearless freedom he did the temperate 
zone. Nomattertohim where histent was pitched, 
whether on the cool and salubrious banks of the 
upper Mississippi, or on the stifling and pestilen- 
tial banks of the Chagres, it was all one. He had 
settled on the plain of Tacubaya beside the failing 
sea of Anahuac nearly as soon as beside the snow- 
clad mountains which overhang the Columbia 
river. Allthese seduced him by the very novelty 
of their dangers. Had he lived in olden times, 
he had been a viking, a sea-rover, and had come 
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down with Hengist and Horsa, skilled in the 


Sagas, and knowing the Runes by heart; or he 
might, perhaps, have come over with Eric the 
Red, because anything that was noble, dangerous, 
and difficult had such charms for him that he 
sought itas naturally as he would have sought 


food when he was hungry. This was his Saxo- 
Norman nature, and to gratify its cravings he 
would have been delighted to have gone to the 
Holy Land with the Crusaders, or to have led a 
company of free lancers in the wars of Italy. 

He was also a man of intellect—cool, clear, 
sharp, and ready; his culture was large without 
being bookish; he was learned without being a 
scholar, and studious without being a student. 
He acquired that which he thought useful to him, 
and he had it ali at his fingers’ ends; and his 
first glance was so keen that it served him as well 
as an hour’s gaze—perhaps better. It cannot 
be doubted that he was a great criminal lawyer, 
great by force of his reason rather than by the 
illumination of the books; and no jury could well 
withstand his eloquence. He was a true orator, 
because he confined himself to his subject; and 
expressing himself with such ease that all unde: 
stood him, he was effective. He did not seem to 
trouble himself so much as to whether he was 
following a classic model as whether he was get- 
ting everybody to believe just as he did. He never 
went out of his way for effect; therefore he pro 
duced effects. Drawing the sentiments he uttered 
as they welled up fresh from his soul, the pitchers 
of his audience were all filled, andthey wentaway 
satisfied. He had no art because he had the 
highestart, thatofsimplicity. Allthose who heard 
him thought he was saying just what they would 
have said could they have stolen his wondrous 
power of speech. F 

At the hustings he must have been unrivaled; 
and it is no wonder he was the idol of the people 
wherever he went. A man with such human 
sympathies and such rare gifts, could not fail to 
find some response in every heart. He had a fine 
personal appearance, and his manners were self- 
possessed and easy as actual contact with all 
ranks of men could make them. He was also a 
brave man, physically and morally, and although 
it is said that before his last terrific battle, he had 
heard the weird song of the fatal sisters &nd felt 
that his doom impatiently awaited him, yet he 
bore himself as gallantly in the fight as if on 
parade; and true to his instincts as a soldier and 
gentleman, his last moment on the earth was 
loaded with the double duty of directing the battle 
and giving cheer and condolence to the officers 
and soldiers who were maimed and bleeding about 
him. Still Heaven was kind; he was saved all 
lingering torture, for his life went out through a 
dozen wounds, any one of which had been mortal. 

He is gone—whether the victim of man’s folly, 
or of inexorable fate, is for future inquiry; and 
it is hoped that the tears of his countrymen shed 
over his grave in sorrow, may not become hot 
with indignation against any wrongly-accused 
with causing the disaster. He is gone; and his 
name and character henceforth belong to history. 
His children will glory in both, and be known to 
men because of him—the proudest legacy he could 
leave them. Eis country, too, will honor his mem- 
ory; and when the roll of her dead heroes is called, 
his name will resound through the American Val- 
halla among the proudest and most heroic. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, when death, in 
any of its ordinary forms, enters this Chamber, 
and terminates the labors, th responsibilities, 
and the anxieties of the position here occupied, 
the occasion is necessarily one of the high st in- 
terest to us as members of this body, and seareely 
less so to the entire nation. How much of added 
interest isimparted by the peculiar circumstances 
that surround the sad event which we are this 
day calle d to de plore! A Senator in the prime 
and glory of manhood, enjoying the homage so 
lavishly and cheerfully paid by mankind to genius; 
endowed with an eloquence truly wonderful in its 
scope, its fullness, and its re istless power; and 
adding to this full measure of political honor, that 
still more brilliant and more coveted object of 
ambition in noble minds—military glory—is sud- 
denly arrested in his distinguished career. The 
voice to which men thronged to listen with such 
eager attention issilent. ‘The flow of that torrent 
of ideas, expressed in that boundless copiousness 
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of language, and illustrated by that exhaustless 

exideranee of fancy which has often excited our 

r not ke than our admiration, has ceased 

ver with the life which our departed friend 

ed on the field of battle as his willing sacri- 

f in the cause of his country. A life like his, 

» honored, so occupied, so rewarded by all that 

n most desire on earth, and so closed, in such 


eas that which his martyr-blood has doubly 
crated, surely is worthy not only of inter- 
ing the daily offices of the Senate and of the 


| cutive, but of arresting the attention and ex- 
r the profound sorrow of a mourning nation. 
‘The peculiar circumstances of the death of Col- 


onel Baker have been already related. After he 
assumed a command in the army of the Potomac, 


although not unaccustomed to military life, there 


was,as many of his friends perceived, an un- 
wonted sadness in hisexpression, always serious 
and contemplative. He had looked upon civil 


ir as an eventcertain to happen, unl ss averted 
y some extraordinary means of negotiation. He 
had declared himself willing to sacrifice some- 
what of his own not extreme views to avert the 


< 


impending calamity, which he so cle rly foresaw. 
But when the last hope of a peaceful solution of 
roubles had been destroyed by the flagrant 
of rebels in arms against the Government, he 
“i not satisfied with merely giving his vote asa 
Senator and his voice as an orator to the cause of 
Constitution. His sense of duty demanded 
him more than this. Yet,as I have already | 
mated, there was perceived a more than usu- 
iddened expression in hiseye, and an almost 
tender melancholyin the tones of his voice, which 
mieht have satisfied any observer that no selfish 
motive, no vulgar ambition, had prompted him 
n the sacrifice he was making. I was notthere- 
fi sul prised whe n, inthe last conversation I had 
with him, I discovered with how deep a spirit of 
triotic devotion he had entered the military 
V eS. 
The death which has so gloriously ended his 
ly labors, was not unexpected ; and in recall- 
1! is rds on the occasion to which I allude, | 
I ) hardly suppose it was undesired. He felt 
and deplored more deeply perhaps than most of 
us, the condition of the country, andthere was 
also, possibly, a presentiment in his highly im- 
a ative mind of his approaching end. If so, 
there was no dread, no shrinking from any post 
of duty, however perilous. But { wellremember 
how, here, near the spot where [ now stand—in 
language more emphatic and more expressive 
than any I can now recall or command—he dis- 


avowed having been actuated by any desire for 


military glory in taking up arms for the defense | 


Constitution and the Union. It was the 
voice of duty, and this alone, which called him 
to the field, and in obeying that call he felt that 
he was 
that in his bold and adventurous spirit that gave 


or tn 


offering his life. I think, too, there was | 


a mysterious charm to any duty accompanied by | 


danger. Indeed, his nature seemed scarcely capa- | 
ble of quietand repose; there was a restlessness, | 


an impatience tn his constitution, which would not 
suffer him to be an unparticipating spectator in 
any great confltct—much less in one that involved 


the existence of the nation. 
to withhold his hand from the sword, in this great 


controversy, would have been an impossibility || 


Had he known what 
ith he was to die, his course would have been 
; for he was evidently born of that blood, 
and imbued with that spirit which makes men feel 
that it is 
** Better to die beneath the shock, 
Than molder, piecemeal, on the rock.”’ 


under any circumstances. 
1 
uc 


the samc 


Although I became somewhat familiarly ac- 
quainted with Colonel Baker nearly sixteen 
years azo, I know little of his early mental hab- 
its, or of his course of discipline and study. Yet 
it was impossible to listen to his ordinary conver- 
sation, or to his elaborate efforts in the Senate, or¥ 
more especially, to those unsurpassed specimens 
of cloquence which, without a moment’s prepara- 
tion, he threw off, burning and sparkling, in the 
heat and glow of extemporaneous debate, yet 
protu 
fields of literature and science, without being as- 
sured that his intellect, naturally of a high order, 
had been cultivated, strengthened, and enlarged 
by close and careful study, and enriched and 
adorned by an intimate acquaintance with the 


For him, therefore, | 


sely illustrated by allusions to all the varied | 


choicest literature of our language. Asan orator 
he was remarkable for an assured self-possession 
which gave him, atall times and under all circum- 
stances, the complete control of his mental powers. 
To this he added a command of the English lan- 
guage so full and complete as perhaps to tempt 
him sometimes to indulge in an afiluence of dic- 
tion too ornate and copious to satisfy the strictest 
canons of criticism. Yet who that listened to him 
in popular assemblies; who that heard or read his 
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Athenians were ready to communicate to all the 
advantages which they enjoyed; that they did 


not exclude the stranger from their walls; and that 


speeches in the Senate, or his occasional addresses | 


specially that memorable oration uttered on 
the shores of the Pacific, over the dead body of his 
friend, the brave, the still lamented Broderick; the 
surpassing eloquence of which seemed to resound 
in sad, funereal tones, as far asthe Atlantic coast 
—could have been willing that one of those glow 
ing, expressive, perhaps redundant, words, had 
been omitted? 

The brilliant talents of Senator Baker, his un- 
surpassed powers as an orator, his self-poised 
reliance upon his own capacities, his courage, 
and his patriotism, would have been insufficient 
in themselves, without the higher moral qualities 
which I think he possessed, to win for him that 
large share of the admiration of his countrymen 
which he enjoyed. He was, I have reason to be- 
lieve, not only a great, but a good man. He 
acknowledged his accountability to his Maker, 
and walked through life in the light of that law of 
God which irradiates the path of every man who 
seeks to know and to perform his duty. Of the 
peculiar tenets of his religious faith 1 am unin- 
formed; but his life, judging from its outward 


manifestation here, was that of a Christian states- | 


man. What glories illustrated its close a grateful 
country will not soon forget! It needed only to 


have been breathed out in the arms of victory to | 
have been the end which he would have chosen. | 


But though that might have added to the joy with 
which he welcomed death, nothing in his end was 
wanting to its glory. Whatnobler epitaph could 
he have desired; what nobler epitaph could any 
of those patriotic heroes desire who now, in un- 


numbered hosts, emulous of his fame, are ready | 


to share his fate on the field of battle, than this: 
He DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY? 


Mr.SUMNER. Mr. President, the Senator to 


whom we to-day say farewell was generous in | 
More than once he | 


funeral homage to others. 
held great companies in rapt attention, while he 


did honor to the dead. Over the coffin of Brod- 


| self. 


Athens was a city open to the human family, 
The same boast may be proudly repeated by us 
with better reason, as we commemorate our dead 
fallen in battle. 

From Philadelphia the weaver’s orphan was 
carried to the West, where he grew with the growth 
of that surprising region. He was one of its chil- 
dren; and his own manhood was closely associated 
with its powerful progress. The honors of the 
bar, and of Congress, soon were his; but his im- 
patient temper led him from these paths into the 
Mexican war, where he gallantly took the place 
of Shields—torn with wounds and almost dead— 
at Cerro Gordo. But the great West, beginning 
to teem with population, did not satisfy his am- 
bition, and he repaired to California. ‘The child, 


| whose infancy was rocked on the waves of the 


Atlantic, whose manhood was formed in the broad 
and open expanse of the prairie, now sought a 
home on the shores of the Pacific, saying in 
spirit— 
**No pent up Utica contracts our powers ; 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.”’ 

There again his genius was promptly recognized, 
A new State, which had just taken a place in the 
Union, sent him as her Senator; and Oregon first 
became truly known to us on this floor by his 
eloquent lips. 

In the Senate he at once took the place of ora- 
tor. His voice was not full or sonorous; but it was 
sharp and clear. It was penetrating rather than 
commanding, and yet, when touched by his ardent 
nature, it became sympathetic and even musical. 
His countenance, body, and gesture all showed the 
unconscious inspiration of his voice, and he went 
on—master of his audience—master also of him- 
All his faculties were completely at his com- 
mand. Ideas, illustrations, words seemed to come 
unbidden, and to range themselves in harmonious 
forms—as in the walls of ancient Thebes each 


| stone took its proper place of its own accord, 


moved only by the music of a lyre. His fame as 
& speaker was so peculiar even before he appeared 


| among us, that it was sometimes supposed he 
| might lack those solid powers without which the 


oratorical faculty itself can exercise only a trans- 
ient influence. But his speech on this floor in 
reply to a slaveholding conspirator, now an open 


| rebel, showed that his matter was as good as his 


erick, he proclaimed the dying utterance of this | 


early victim, and gave to it the fiery wings of his 
own eloquence. ‘* They have killed me because 
I was opposed to the extension of slavery, anda 
corrupt Administration,” said the dying man; and 


his own soul was knit in sympathy with the dead; 
and thus at once he endeared himself to the friends 
of freedom, even at a distance. 
* Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.”’ 

There are two forms of eminent talent which 
are kindred in their effects, each producing an in- 
stant present impression; each holding crowds in 


tion; | mean that of the orator and of the soldier. 
Each of these, when successful, wins immediate 


BakER was orator and soldier. 
the rare renown of this double character. 
haps he carried into war something of the confi- 
dence inspired by the conscious sway of great 
multitudes, as he surely brought into speech some- 


as the impassioned orator repeated these words | 


honor, and reads his praise in a nation’s eyes. | 
To him belongs | 
Per- || forensic skill, while his whole effort was elevated 
| by acharming, ever-ready eloquence, which itself 
| was aroused to new power by the interruptions 
| which he encountered—all this is present to your 


suspense, and each kindling enthusiastic admira- 


| thing of the ardor of war. Call him, if you please, || 


the Prince Rupert of battle; he was also the Prince 
Rupert of debate. 
| His success in life attests riot only his own re- 
markable genius, but the benign hospitality of our 
institutions. Born on a foreign soil, he was to 
our country only a step-son; but, were he now 
alive, I doubt not he would gratefully declare that 
the country was never to him an ungentle step- 
mother. The child of a weaver, he was brought, 
while yet in tender years, to Philadelphia, where 
he soon lost his father by death. His earliest 
days were passed in the loom rather thanat school; 


est posts of trust and honor; being at the same 
time Senator and general. It was the boast of 
| Pericles in his funeral oration, at the Ceramicus, 
| over the dead who had fallen in battle, that the 


and yet from this beginning he achieved the high- || 


manner, and that while he was a master of fence 
he was also a master of ordnance. His contro- 
versy was graceful, sharp, and flashing, like a 
cimeter; but his argument was powerful and 
sweeping like a battery. 

You have not forgotten that speech. Perhaps 
the argument against the sophism of secession 
was never better arranged and combined, or more 
simply popularized for the general apprehension. 


| A generation had passed since that traitorous 


absurdity—the fit cover of conspiracy—had been 
exposed. It had shrunk for awhile into darkness, 
driven back by the massive logic of Daniel Web- 
ster and the honest sense of Andrew Jackson. 
‘The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 


And there an end; but now they rise again.” 
As the pretension showed itself anew, our orator 
undertook again to expose it. How thoroughly 
he did this, now with historic, and now with 


minds. That speech passed at once into the per- 


| manent literature of the country, while it gave to 


its author an assured position in this body. 
Another speech showed him ina different char- 
acter. It was his instant reply to the Kentucky 
Senator—not then expelled from this body. The 
occasion was peculiar. A Senator, with treason 
in his heart if not on his lips, had just taken his 
seat. Ourdeparted Senator, who had entered the 
Chamber direct from his camp, rose at once to 
reply. He began simply and calmly; but, as he 
proceeded, his fervid soul broke forth in words of 
surpassing power. As on the former occasion he 
had presented the well-ripened fruits of study, so 


|| now he spoke with the spontaneous utterance of 
|, hisown mature and exuberant eloquence—meeting 


the polished traitor at every point with weapons 
keener and brighter than his own. 
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Not content with the brilliant opportunitucs of 
this Chamber, he accepted a commission in the 
Army, and vaulied from the Senate to the saddle 
—as he had already vaulted from Illinois to Cali- 
fornia. With a zeal that never tired, after re- 
cruiting men, drawn by the attraction of his name, 
in New York and Philadelphia, and elsewhere, he 
held his brigade in camp near the Capitol, so that 
he passed’easily from one to the other, and thus 
alternated between the duties of a Senator and a | 

eneral. 

His latter career was short though shining. At 
a disastrous encounter near Ball’s Bluff he fell, 
pierced by nine balls. That brain, which had 
been the seat and organ of such subtle power, 
swaying assemblies, and giving to this child of 
obscurity place and command among his fellow- 
men, was now rudely shattered, and that bosom 
which had throbbed so bravely was rent by nu- 
merous wounds. He died with his face to the 
foe; and he died so instantly that he passed with- 
out pain fro.v the service of his country to the ser- 
vice of his God. 
for one’s country. Such a death, sudden but not 
unprepared for, is the crown of the patriot sol- 
dier’s life. 

But the question is painfully asked, who was 
the author of this tragedy, now filling the Senate 
Chamber, as it has already filled the country, with 
mourning? There isa strong desire to hold some- 
body responsible, where so many perished so un- 
profitably. But we need not appoint committecs 
or study testimony in order to know precisely 
who took this precious life. The great criminal is 
easily detected. The guns, the balls, and the men 
that fired them are of little importance. It is the 
power behind them all, saying, ‘* the State, it is 
I,”? which took this precious life; and this power 
is slavery. The nine balls which slew our de- 
parted brother came from slavery. Every gaping 
wound of his lacerated bosom testifies against 
slavery. Every drop of his generous blood cries 
out from the ground against slavery. To hold 
others responsible is to hold the humble agent 
and to dismiss the giant principal. Nor shall we 
do great service if we merely criticise some local! 
blunder, while we leave untouched that fatal inac- 
tivity through which the weakness of the rebel- 
lion is changed into strength, and the strength of 
our armics is changed into weakness. 

Let not our grief to-day be a hollow pageant; 
let it not expend itself in this funeral pomp. It 
must become a motive and an impulse te patriot 
action. But patriotism itself, tha, commanding 
charity, embracing so many other charities, is 
only a name, and nothing else, unless you resolve 
that slavery, the barbarous enemy of our coun- 
try, the irreconcilable foe of our Union, the vio- 
lator of our Constitution, the disturber of our 
peace, the vampire of our national life, sucking 
its best Llood, the assassin of our children, and 
the murderer of our dead Senator, shall be over- 
turned. ‘The just Avenger isathand, with weapon 
of celestial temper. Letit be drawn. Until this 
is done, the patriot, discerning clearly the secret 
of our weakness, can only say sorrowfully— 





“bleed, bleed, poor country. 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dares not check thee !”’ 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. President, several years 
ago, in my own home, one of the most brilliant 
tributes to the talented dead I ever heard fell from 
the lips of him whose memory we to-day unite to 
honor, After a feeling review of the cloquence 
and genial nature of the gifted Ferguson, Colonel 
Baker suddenly paused, and, with a sadness of 
tone that was a fitting echo to the thought, ex- 
claimed, ** Who will thus speak of me when [am 
dead?’ The desire then expressed, but no doubt 
soon forgotten, is more than fulfilled in the just 
tribute we must all pay to the gallant Baker. 

Mr. President, during the lifetime of the de- 
ceased, although not classified among his warm- 
est friends, yet our relations were of the mogt 
amicable snd condi! nature. Always opposed in 
political opinion, through several strifeful years, 
tke pleasant recollection yet remains of not one 
unkind word or act to blight the respect felt for 
him while living, and my sincere sorrow at his 
death. I never knew a man of more kindness of 
disposition, more willing to make allowance for 
the shortcomings common to all, or more ready 
in praise, when deserved. Seemingly conscious 





It is sweet and becoming to die | 


of his power, he never deemed it necessary for 
his own advancement to disparage true talentand 
personal worth in others. An entire absence of 
vindictive malice, the quick forgetfulness of even 
an injury or wrong inflicted, quiet composure 
amid trying scenes of aneventful life, all bespoke 
those gentle qualities which made him a fond 
father, a good husband, and a devoted friend. 
Itis not my purpose toanalyze Colonel Baxer’s 
character. Others, whoenjoyed more of his con- 
fidence, can speak more accurately. If one qual- 
ity marked him in public life more than any other, 
and impressed his whole career, it was his single- 
ness of purpose. 


self-taught mind, his school of adversity, his 


| our companion. 


| mantic history. 


ardent and political temperament, all infused into 
his very soul the most powerful and sincere love 
of individual emulation and freedom, in the broad- 
est acceptation of thatterm. He has left upon 
record as glowing sentiments as ever fell from the 
lips of man in that great cause. Upon this sub- 
ject, on every occasion—at the bar, on the hus- 
tings, and in the Senate—wherever his mind seized 
upon it, it became not ** eloquence,”’ it was fiery 
inspiration. Views upon the rights of human 


liberty and the dignity of free labor, were with | 


him no ** mawkish sentimentality ;”’ they con- 
trolled and influenced his whole life from boyhood 
to the grave. Hence it was that when this un- 
precedented rebellion raised its front against our 
just and free Government, Senator Baker, by his 


life and the occupation of each moment, was will- | 


ing to prove the sincerity of his words. Buttwo 
weeks prior to his death, he remarked to me, as 


he had to others: ‘*I shall nevercome out of this | 


struggle alive. The presentiment of death is upon 
me.’’? Even then the dark wings of the coming 
messenger were over him, and he walked coura- 
geously forward beneath their sad shadow— 
** As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 

And from below comes a searce audible sound, 

So fall our thoughts into the dark hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us.”’ 

Endeavoring to persuade him that he should 

not give way to gluomy forebodings, well calcu- 


lated to destroy his peace of mind and usefulness 


in his duties, [ shall never forget, Senators, the | 


sad but earnest manner in which he replied: * I 


am charged with having much to do by my speech | 


in bringing these troubles upon our country. | 
only hope to have more to do by my acts in end- 
ing them.”’ 
* Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, bis zeal; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
‘To swerve from truth or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 
The most brilliant mental efforts of his life are 
not upon record. The sudden bursts of his often 


matchless eloquence have passed away with the 


time and occasion of their utterance. ‘Those pre- 
served of his addresses on different occasions are 
cold and formal, compared with others uttered 
without premeditation, when under the inspira- 
tion of the moment his mind glowed with the fire 
of genius and strength. His ease and grace of 
delivery, his felicity of expression, his wonderful 
flow of harmonious language, the musical intona- 


tions of his voice, can never be forgotten by those | 


who have heard him in many of his happy efforts. 
His eulogies upon Senator Broderick and Mr. 
Ferguson,a State senator of California, are speci- 
mens of the highest oratorical pathos; while his 
oration in San Francisco upon celebrating the 
laying of the Atlantic cable, contains passages of 
the greatest sublimity and beauty. In my judg- 
ment, his impromptu reply to Senator Breckin- 


ridge, duringour session in July, was hisablestin | 


the Senate. But the genial nature, the eloquent 
tongue, the mind which reveled in its own exu- 


| berant creations, now sleeps in those cerements 
| which at last embrace with their chill folds all the 


children of men. 

Mr. President, let us not mourn the death of 
With my estimate of his char- 
acter it was a noble conclusion to an almost ro- 
As weare told 

**The paths of glory lead but to the grave,”’ 
why regret the certain end, when the feet of the 
noble dead have trod all the flowery ways of en- 
thusiasm, eloquence, and patriotism? Colonel 


| BAKER was ambitious—he diced a Senator; he was 
eloquent—he held a Senate captive and heard the 
plaudits of an admiring people; he was patriotic— 


His early struggles in life, his | 
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he could do no more than sacrifice his life a 
altar of hiscountry amid the shock of batile, and 
leading the van. The measure of human aims 
with him was complete. Half a century of win 
ters had scattered their snows upon his head— 
public judgment had awarded hima place among 
the most eloquent, and thus honored and beloved 
he has filled his destiny. 

| Our people on the far-off Paeific will gather 
around his bier and by silent tears testify nothis 
but their own loss and affliction. : 

The restless waves of a great ocean will moan 
for ages to come beside his grave, and his honored 
ashes lie in the peaceful shadow of the Lone 
Mountain, that natural monument for the loved 

and lost of our new empire. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously, 
and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December 11, 1861. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Pray 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tnomas H. Srockxron 
The Journalof yesterday was read and approved 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 
Mr.MAYNARD. Irise toa privileged ques 


tion. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That the resolution of the House, adopted on 
the 15th of July last, in relation to the distribution of books 
ordered to be printed by the last House, shall not operate 
to deprive any member of the present House from receiv 
ing such books or other documentary matter as he would 
have been entitled to receive but for the adoption of the said 
| resolution: Provided, That no books or other documents 
shall hereafter be furnished to such members as have been 
| expelled the House, or to their orders. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see that 
| this is a privileged question; but if there be no 
objection, the resolution can be offered. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I think that that 
resolution misapprehends the original one of July 
Mr. MAYNARD. Ihave the original resolu- 
tion before me, and will send it to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read. The object I bave in view is to 
get rid of the effect of an interpretation of that 
| resolution made at the folding-room. 
The resolution of July last was read, as fol- 
lows: 
* Resolved, That all books ordered to be printed by the 
last House, and allotted to Representatives from districts 
| who have sent no Representatives to the present House, 
be distributed equally among the members of this House.” 


Mr. MAYNARD. 
tion. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand the 
gentleman from Tennessee to disclaim all idea of 
| recalling the books that have been already dis- 
tributed. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order, anless 
the gentleman from Tennessee withdraw the cail 
for the previous question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I only desire to 
know whether the books already distributed under 
| the resolution of July are to be recalled if this 
| resolution be adopted. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The resolution is not in- 
| tended to operate by way of reclamation of books 

already received; by no means. In my own case 
I have not been abt to procure the books to which 

I am entitled, and there are other members in a 

similar situation, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I would suggest 
| to the gentleman from Tennessee to insert the 

word ‘ hereafter,’’ so as to make it read, ‘ shal! 

not operate hereafter.”’ 

Mr. MAYNARD. 1 prepared the resolution 
with some care, and do net think that modifica- 
tion at all necessary. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If that be the un- 
derstanding, I will not insist upon it. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

Mr. MAYNARD called for the yeas and nays 
on the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MAYNARD. By the genera? consent of 
| the House J will modify my resolution go that it 
| shall not operate to deprive any member of books 
| that he has already received. 

The resolution was so modified. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. 1 desire to ask 
the gentleman a question for information. 


| The SPEAKER. That is in the nature of 


l move the previous ques- 
q 
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debate, and can only be done by consent of the 
House. 

There was no obje¢ tion. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. The question I 


} 


SK 18 


desire toa , whether these books are now on 
hand for d ribution ? 
Mr. MAYNARD. 
Mr. MORRILL, of 
to the contrary. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. 
tion on the table. 
The motion was agreed to; 
was laid on the table. 


ALMON W. 


I am so apprised. 


Vermont. 


I am advised 


I move to lay the resolu- 


ind the resolution 


BABBITT. 


Mr. BERNHISEL, by unanimous consent, | 


submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be re 
quested to inquire into the expedi y of providing forthe 
relief of the administrators of the estate of the late Almon 
W. Babbiut, late Seeretary of the Territory of Utah ; and 


l t 


that said committee report by bill or « 


' 
TERRITORIAL LIBRARIES. 


crwist 


Mr, BERNHISEL asked the consent of the | 


liouse to introduce the following resolution: 
Resolve 


!, Thatthe Committee on Territories be instructed 


to inquire into the expediency of providing for the purchase 
of books for the territorial libraries of New Mexico, Utah, 
Washington, and Nebraska, by appropriating $500 foreach 
of said Territories, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior; and that said committec 


report by bill or otherwise 
Mr. HOLMAN objected. 
EXEMPTION OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I propose to introduce a bill 
to repeal a portion of the second section of the act 
entitled ** An act to more effectually enforce the 
attendance of witnesses on the summons of either 
House of Congress, and to compel them to dis- 
cover tesumony;’’ and ask to have it put on its 
massage. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I think that bill 
had better take its regular course. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Does the rentleman object 
to the introduction of the resolution, and its refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary? 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Thegentieman will 


have the right to introduce it in five minutes, if 
l ask for the | 


the regular call is proceeded with. 
regular order of business. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will then proceed 
to call committees for reports. 

HAYTL AND LIBERIA. 

Mr. McK NIGHT, from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, reported the following resolution; 
which was read, considered, and arreed to: 

Resolved, That all memorials, resolutions, and documents 
on the files of the House, or hereafter introduced, relating 


to the recognition of the Republics of Hayti and Liberia, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRINTING OF TREASURY REPORT. 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on Printing, 


reported the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That fifteen thousand extra copies of the annual 
report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury on the state of the 
finances be printed for the use of the House, and one thou 
sand copies for the use of the Treasury Department. 

CLERK TO A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My attention was diverted 
for the moment when the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was called. lask the consent of the House 
to report from that committee the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved. That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and 
hereby is, authorized to employ a clerk during the present 
Congress, at the usual pay per diem. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I object. 
INTERFERENCE WITIL MEXICO. 

The SPEAKER, by general consent, laid before 
the House a message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, transmitting a report of the Secretary 
of State, yy reply to the resolution of the House 


of the 4th instant, relative to the intervention of 


certain European Powers in the affairs of Mex- 
ico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
WESTERN FLOTILLA. 
The SPEAKER, also, by unanimous consent, 


laid before the House a communication from the || 


| referred under the 
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Secretary of War, transmitting a report of the | 


Quartermaster Gener 


1, setting forth the neces- | 


sity ef early provision being made to meet the ex- | 
penses of constructing the armed flotilla on the | 


western rivers, and respectfully inviting the atten- 


tion of Congress thereto: which was referred to | 


the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 
CALL OF STATES. 

The SPEAKER then procee ded to call the 
States and Territories for the introduction of bills 
and resolutions. 

SOLDIERS LETTERS. 

Mr. FESSEN DEN submitted the following res- 
olution; which was read, considered, and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be re 


quested to report to this House as to the expediency ot pro 

viding by law for the transmission by mail, free of postage, | 

the letters of officers, soldiers, marines, and seamen, in the | 
rvice of the Army and Navy of the United States, and, 


in their judgment deemed expedient, a bill to this effeet. 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. DAVIS, by unanimous consent, presented 
certain resolutions of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Philadelphia; which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

REGIMENTAL BANDS. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read,considered, andagreed to: 

Resolved, That 
hereby authorized 
pensing with regiment 

ALEXANDER HAY. 

Mr. BROWN, of Virginia. I ask the consent 
of the House to withdraw from the files of the 
Hlouse the petition and papers of Alexander 
Hay, and refer them tothe Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER. Papers can be withdrawn and 


rule. 
> 


FORFEITURE OF REBEL PROPERTY. 
Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill to forfeit the 


property and slaves of persons who shall engage 


the Committee on Military Affairs be 
to inquire into the expediency of dis 
| bands 


| carefully. 


in or aid and abet armed rebellion against the Uni- | 


' Yentoe: which was r a first ¢ 100 sme. |i nm : . . 
ted States; which was read a first and second time, || Foreign Affairs has already that subject under 


and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REBEL PROPERTY IN ALEXANDRIA. 
Mr. BINGHAM also submitted a joint reso- 


lution directing the provost court of Alexandria, | 


Virginia, to retain and safely keep any property 
now in custody of said court, taken as the prop- 
erty of persons engaged in rebellion against the 
United States, untilihe further action of Congress 
in reference to the final disposition thereof; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BINGHAM asked that the joint resolution 
be put upon its passage. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Thatisa tribunal 
not known to our laws. I object. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move, then, to refer the 


joint resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The motion was agreed to. 
F. B. WALLACE. 
Mr. DUNN sulimitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


Whereas the property of Mr. F. B. Wallace,a resident of 


the citv of Lexington, State of Missouri, having been de- 
stroyed on the 13th day of September, 1861, by the Union 
forces under the command of Colonel James A. Mulligan, 
during the siege of Lexington by the rebels: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the Secretary 
of War, together with the accompanying documents and 
proots, and that he be directed to settle tg same according 
to terms of equity and justice. 


CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS. 
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EXEMPTION OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. LOVEJOY introduced a bill to repeal a 
portion of the second section of the act entitled 
**An act more effectually to enforce the attend- 
ance of witnesses on the summons of either 
House of Congress, and to compel them to dis- 
cover testimony;’’ which was read a first and sec- 
ond time. 

_ Mr. LOVEJOY asked that the bill be put on 
its passage. 

Mr. COX. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I would like to make a single 
statement in connection with this subject. There 
are, I suppose, witnesses being examined every 
day before committees of investigation. As the 
law now stands, every man who 1s so examined 
is exempt from criminal prosecution in any court, 
and consequently any one who is guilty, if he can 
get himself examined before one of those com- 
mittees, must be permitted to go free of punish- 
ment. I introduced such a bill as this at the last 
session of Congress, but there was not time to 
actuponit. I think the bill ought to be passed at 
once; but if there be objection, I will let it go to 
the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Mr.COX. I think this bill oughtto be considered 
There have been difficulties growing 
up under this hasty legislation about witnesses. 
The Judiciary Committee has the opportunity of 
reporting every day, and I should suppose the 
gentleman would prefer that the bill should come 
before the House under the sanction of that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I think it is important that 


| the bill should pass at once; but as there is objec- 


tion, let it go to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill was accordingly referred. 
HAYTI AND LIBERIA. 


Mr. LOVEJOY submitted the following reso- 
lution, and moved the previous question on its 


| adoption: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structed to report a bill establishing diplomatic relations 
between the Government of the United States and the 
Governments of Hayti and Liberia. 


Mr. COX. I will say that the Committee on 
consideration, and will report as soon as they 
have examined the subject thoroughly. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. And I will also 
suggest that this is a resolution of positive in- 
structions. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs report in accordance with these in- 
structions? If they will, I have no objection to 
withdrawing the resolution. 

Mr. COX. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. LOVEJOY called for tellers on seconding 
the demand for the previous question. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. LEHMAN and 


|| SHANKs were appointed, 


Mr. HOLMAN submitted the following reso- | 


lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire, first, whether any of the railroad compa- 
nies, whose railroads have been constructed in whole or in 
part by donations in lands from the United States, accepted 
such donations on the condition that the troops and muni- 
tions of war of the United States should be transported over 
such roads free of charge; and if so, second, what railroad 
companies have received donations of land on the condition 
aforesaid. Third, whether such acceptance of land so do- 
nated conferred upon the United States the unqualified right 
to the free transportation of troops and munitions of war over 
such roads by the companies ordering the same ; and if not, 
the character of the limitations on such right; and that said 
committee report upon the 
earliest practicable period. 


The House divided; and the tellers reported 
twenty in the affirmative. 

So the previous question was not seconded. 

Mr. COX. I propose to debate the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It will then go over under 
the rules. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
debate that resolution. 
bassadors here. 

The SPEAKER. 
under the rules. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Mr. ARNOLD. 
tion: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of enlarging the 
lilinois and Michigan canal, so as to open steam naviga- 
tion between the Mississippi river and the lakes. 


The resolution was adopted. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I offer the follow- 
ing resolution, expressive of the recognition by 
Congress of the gallant and patriotic services of 
the late Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, and ot 


I propose now to 
We want no negro em- 


The resolution goes over 


I offer the following resolu- 


| the officers and soldiers under his command at the 


propositions aforesaid at the | 


i 


battle of Springfield. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled, 1. That Congress deems it just and 
proper to enter upon its records a recognition of the emi- 











in 








1861. 


nent and patriotic services of the late Brigadier General 
Nathaniel Lyon. The country to whose service he levoted 
his lire will guard and preserve his fame as a part of its 


2 tT + the thanks of Congress are hereby given to the 
brave officers and soldiers who, under the command of the 
late General Lyon, sustained the honor of the flag and 
i victory against overwhehning numbers at the bat 


tle of Springfield in Missouri. And that in order to com 


memorate an event so honorable to the country and to 
themselves, itis ordered that each regiment engaged shall 
be guthorized to bear upon its colors the word * Spring- 
field °? embroidered in letters of gold; and the President ot 


tl he United States is hereby requested to cause these reso 
lutions to be read at the head of every regiment in the Army 
of the United States. 

The joint resolution was read a first and second 
time by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust that I will be permitte d to say a word on 
the joint resolution which has just been read. I 
believe that the Government of the United States 
has taken no notice, in general orders, of the 
death of Brigadier General Lyon. While that 
compliment has been paid to many others not 
more meritorious than this officer, yet, sir, for 
some reason or other pe! Executive has over- 
looked or failed to t ke notice of the eminent and 
patriotic services, and the ‘di ath, at the head of 
his troops, of Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon. 
Il knew the man well. No man, sir, ever more 
freely gave his life to his country. I never knew 
aman more devoted tothe honor and inte crity of 
the Union—so careful of its interests and so care- 
less of himself. I deem it, therefore, proper that 
the Concress of the United States should do that 
which the Executive has omitted to do. I do not 
intend to pass an eulogium Spon the character 
and services of Brigadier General Lyon. The 
few and simple words of the resolution contain 
everything that I wish to say, and all that need 
be said of this true and loyal soldier; and I trust 
that it will be unanimously adopted. 

I will state, in regard to the second resolution, 
extending the thanks of Congress to the troops 
engaged in the battle of Springfield, a fact that 
may not be generally known in this House; and 
that is, that all the regiments engaged in that 
battle, with the exception of the regulars and 
one volunteer regiment, were three months’ men, 
whose term had expire d before the battle took 
place, or was about to expire. 

There never was, upon this continent, a more 
closely contested and desperate fight than that 
which occurred at Springfield, Missouri. <Ac- 
cording to the officers who survived, the troops, 
although mostly raw recruits, carried themselves 
upon the battle-field with undaunted courage and 
coolness, and, notwithstanding the term of service 
of many of the m had expire d, they gladly fol- 
lowed the heroic Lyon into the midst of that des- 
perate battle. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, under all the circum- 
stances, that the House will do an act of justice 
when it recognizes the courage and services of 
those who sustained our flag upon that glorious 
and yet disastrous day. I move that the resolu- 
tions be read a third time; and ask that they may 
be put upon their passage. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the services of General Lyon are fully appreciated 
throughout the country, and that no death has 
occurred in the Army of the United States more 

neerely mourned than his. Certainly no one 
entertains a higher admiration for his services, 
or deeper regret for his untimely death, than my- 
self; and were this a simple resolution recognizing 
his valuable services I would not rise to make «¢ 
8 ngle remark in relation to it. But we have te 
fore us a war of long continuance, a war that will 
* eventful. We have a war in which personal 
bravery and military skill will be largely dis- 
played; and in which, too, there will be misfor- 
tunes and deaths. We shall lose many, and may 
lose the most distinguished of our commanders 
and other officers. Therefore I think that we 
ought not to be too lavish at the outset in estab- 
lishing precedents which may hereafter embarrass 

a and compel us either to make unjust discrim- 

tions or to make our commendations common 

an c valueless. The latter part of the resolution 
I think, unne cessary to the object which the 

re ai man has in view, and inexpedient, and w ith 
all due respect to the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Biarr,] and to the me mory of the distin- 

guished subject of it, if it be in order, I move to 

strike out so much of the resolution as requires 
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the President of the United States to have it read 
at the he 1d of every rezime 1¢ United States 
Army, leaving all else as proposed. 

On niotion of Mr. BLAKE, the resotution was 
again read. 

Mr. COLFAX. I trust that the amendment 
will not be agreedto. Ithink, Mr. Speaker, that 
every means should be taken by this Congress to 
stimulate our soldiers to deeds of heroism. If the 
Army is fighting, of course this resolution will 
not be read to it; but it may now be read to them 
atone of the ordinary dress parades, and may have 
the effect of inspiriting thousands and thousands 
of our gallant soldiers. At all events, it can do 
noharm. Itis a recognition of those regiments 
which so bravely foucht against enormous odds in 
southwestern Missouri, and is a fitting acknowl- 
edgment of the services of Brigadier General 
Lyon, their heroic leader. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Epwarps] was rejected. 

The jointresolution was ordered to be engrossed 
lr ‘ ithird time; and being engrossed, it was 








ant 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
PUNISUMENT OF TREASON, ETC. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill to punish treason, and 
provide a more effectual mode for the collection 
of taxes imposed by Congress, and to furnish a 
fund to remunerate all losses of loyal citizens, and 
to provide homesteads for soldiers employed in 
suppressing the present rebellion; which was read 
a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move thatthe bill 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I think that that 
bill ought to be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and | make the motion that it be so 
referred. « 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Ihope that the gen- 
tleman’s motion will be voted down 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Those who are in 
favor of a homestead bill will vote for my pro- 
posed reference. 

The question was taken on Mr. VaLvanpic- 
HAM’s motion; and it was rejected. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NAVY YARD, ETC., AT CAPE GIRARDEAU. 

Mr. NOELL offered the aoe resolution; 
which was re ad, consider: d, and agreed to 

Resolved, ‘(What the Committee on Naval Affairs be in 
structed to consider the expediency of establishing a navy 


yard and naval depot at Cape Girardeau, in the State of 
Missouri; and to report by bill or otherwise. 


BOUNDARIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. SARGEANT, by unanimous consent, in- 


troduced a bill to authorize the President of the 
United States, in conjunction with the State of Ca 
fornia,to run and mark the boundary line between 
the Territories of the United States and the State 
of California; which was read a first and second 
time by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 
PORT OF ENTRY IN MINNESOTA. 


1 . + ; 

Mr. ALDRICH offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered,and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and 
hereby is, instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
changing the port of entry of the Minnesota collection dis 
trict from Pembina to St. Paul, in said district, and to re 
port by bill or otherwise. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. WATTS, by 
the following resolutions; which were severally 
read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be requested 
to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for a 
geological survey of the Territory of New Mexico, and to 
report by bili or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be i 
structed to inquire ito the expediency of providing by law 
for the appointment o Indian agent forthe southern Co 
manches, one for th ME wculara Apaches, and two sub 
agents for the Navajo Indians; and to report by bill or oth 
erwise. 


unanimous consent, offered 





BOUNDARIES OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. WATTS, also, by unanimous consent, in- 
troduced a bill to extend the eastern boundary of 
the territory of New Mexico; which was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories 





FORTLIFYING COLUMBIA RIVER, 
Mr. WALLACE, by unanimous consent, of 


| } } 


fered the followi 1 lution; which was 1 1, 
} | } 
( Sid a, A a ft 
Resolved, That the C t : Military Affairs be ta 
tructed to in r it ft \ } v of ort ror the 
mouth of Columbia river iP t's Sound, and to report 
at an early day, by bill or otherwis 


TAXATION IN NEBRASKA TERRITORY 
Mr. DAILY, unanimous consent, offered 


the following resolution; which was read, cousid- 
ert d, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
required to inquire into the expediency * tha 
law levying direct taxes on the Territory of N Ls0 as 
to release said Territory from the payment of such tayves 
and that the ordinary annual appropriation of &20, t 
legislative expenses, be withheld by Cong trom said 


Territory. 
RESOLUTION OF COLORADO. 

Mr. BENNETT, by unanimous consent, pre 
sented the following joint resolution; which was 
read, considered, referred to the Committee on 
Territories, and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Joint Resolution. 


Whereas the rebellious war now waging against the Uni 
ted States of America (to the Government of which thi 
lerritory owes allegiance, and to which its people are ¢ 
estly and heartily devoted.) has seriously affee { ourowan 


interest and threatened our peace ; and whereas in such a 
time it is essential that the executive branch of the gov 
ernment of this Territory should have the entire confidence 
and cordial cooperation of the people thereot, and of th 
Administration at Washington Cheret 
sion of the people of this ‘Territory in this regard, 

Be it resolved buthe Houseot R presentatives, (the Coun 
cil coneurring,) 1. That in Governor Willi un Gilpin we 
finda man eminently fitted and qualified for the dificult 
ind important position he now oceupies, as Gove 
Territory ot Colorado 


2. That surrounded as we are by numerous tribes of In 


‘ 
re, as al expres 


dians, who are aided and abetted by the common toe 


whole country, the rebel traitors, whom we hav i 

us and around us, we deem the precautionary actior i 
policy of our executive wise and judicious, and pledge to 
him our cordial and hearty support. 

3. That we believe this ‘Territory to be important to the 
country atlarge, in a military point of view, commanding, 
is it does, nearly all the available passes through the great 
backbone of our common country, to the Pacifi tates 


we therefore think the General Government should aftord 


us the necessary aid and assistance to enable us to hold 


this point, for the common good of the whol u 
1. That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the pr 


siding officer of each branch of the Legislature, be for 

warded by the secretary of the Territory to the President 

and head of each Department at Washington, and tu our 

Delegate to the Congress of the United State 
CHARLES F. HOLLY 

caker oft louse of R p entatives. 
EDV ARD A. ARNOLD, 

President of the Council. 


EXTRA COPEES OF CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate 


bill No. 62, relative to printing extra numbers of 
messares,reports,and documents: which wasread 


a first and second time | y its title, and referrec 


to the Committee on Printing. 
MAJOR GENERAL HALLECK, 
The SPEAKER. The next question is on th 
if 


resolution of the gentleman from Illinois, {Mr. 
Lovesoy,| which was laid over on Monday last 
and on which the pending motion is to postpone. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I do not know that I will 
say anything on the resolution at this time, al 
thouch I roposed to mak come statements on 
the subject when | introduced it. [demand th 
previous que tion on the motion to postpone. 

rh *} ‘. * 

rhe Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas Major General Halleck, of the western depa 
ment, has issued an order prohibiting negroes from « 
within the lines of our Army, and exeluding those aly 


under the protection of our troops; and whereas a different 
policy and practice prevails in other departments, the 
direct sanction of the Administration; and whereas said 


order is cruel and inhuman, and in the judgment of thi 
House based upon no military necessity: Therefor 

Resolved, That the President be respecttully requested 
to direct General Halleck to reeall said order, or cause it 
to contorm With the practice of the other departments of the 
Army. 

Mr.STEVENS. I hope my friend will with 
draw his demand for the previous question. I 
will renew it. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I withdraw the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr.STEVENS. Mr. Speaker, as we are wait- 
ine for business from the other House, and as | 


am anxious to do much business as possil le, 
J will say a word or two in Opposition to the post- 
ponement I think we ought to pass it at once, 
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because if it is to have rood effect as an exam- 
fe upon our gencra y where, and ‘ specially 
in the We poner it 1S Cons d red the bet- 
tec: and that it will have a good effect, and con- 

juently, thatitshou d be considered and passed 
at once, | willattempt to show. We all know— 
for we have seen it in the orders—that the suc- 


cessor of General Frémont 
purpose ot 


, more I believe for the 
hunting down General F'rémont than 


from any general principle, has ordered that all 
slaves that have been received within our lines 
by order of General Frémont should be excluded 
and returned to their masters, and that in future 
none others shall be permitt d to come within 


those lines, upon a pret e, which any man who 


reads must know is a false pretense, that they 
are spics, and carry imtelligence to the enemy. 
That is wo bald a pretense to secure the belief 
ofachild even, That slaves who have runaway 


from their masters and soucht 


protection from us, 


should have anv desire to return as spies and give 
information to the enemy, seems incredible. All 
our informetion from every source, so far as | 
have heard, is that (hes pe sons never desire to 
return, and that they are faithful to those who 
protect ther Ihope the resolution will be passed, 
for the purpose of affecting our generals every- 
Where cise, 

We know that this system of excluding fugi- 
tives from labor from our lines, and returning 
them to their masters, was inaugurated by Gen- 

McClellan in Western Virginia. Afterwards 
came the magnificent proclamation of General 
Dix, when he sent down an army into Eastern 
Virginia, amidst enemies and secessionists—for I 
venture to say that in those counties of Virginia, 
as well as in the adjoining counties of Maryland, 
there are not fifiy loyal men—which ordered, in 


effect, the arrest of all fugitive slaves which came 
to them, and give them back to their masters, and 
to exclude them entire 


special ¢ 


ly from their lines, because 


ire Was to be taken that nobody’s slaves 
should be liberated, : 

Then, sir, the same order has been made here 
in regard to the army on the Potomac. And 
the newspaper reports, uncontradicted, be truc, 
after a battle we had in Western Virginia, two 
fugitive slaves found two or three of our wounded 
soldiers, who had crawled into the bushes and 


and attended 
to their friends; and 
Gencral Kelley or- 
be returned to their 


escape d from the enemy, nursed 
them, and then broughtthem 
that after that had been done 
der d those 
masters. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I 
from Pennsylvania if 
ment that their master 


fugitive slaves to 


would ask the gentleman 
he aware of the state- 
Ss were secessionists at that ? 


is ot 


Mr.STEVENS. Such was the statement; but 
I do not care whether they were or not. I say 
that no parallel case of pat blooded atrocity « can 


be found in history, unless it be 
betrayers of Alice Gray. 
these cases which I have r 


the case of the 

In my judgment, all 
ecited are a disgrace to 
the profession of arms; and if done on the mere 
notion ef the commanding generals they deserve 
to have the epaulets stripped from their shoulders. 
If done by the direction of higher authority, Ll have 
only to say, God forgive them, for they know not 


what they do. 
I hope the resolution will not be postponed, 
but passed at once. I renew the previous ques- 


tion, in accordance with my promise to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask the gentleman to with- 
draw the previous question. 

Mr. STEVENS. Certainly. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. As I said before, I do not 


know that I care to discuss this matter. I much 
prefer that some othe rs should do so, and then it 
will not be supposed, | presume, that the resolu- 
tion Is prompted by fanatic ism. 

But I desire to state, in reference to the last re- 
mark of the geutleman from Pennsylvania, that 
itis my honest conviction that these orders are 
given by the promptings of the generals them- 
selves, and that they have no authority to issue 
them from the President. Iam satisfied that that 
is true. While the President does not remove 
and cashier them, as | would do, yet 1 do not be- 
lieve he has given them any authority whatever, 
direc tly or indiree Uy, to procee d in this inhuman 
and shameful manner ; for itis the concurrent tes- 
umony of every gencral in the field—and it is in 
accordance with my own observation while in the 





western department—that these s 
the game of spy; and that they. are truly loyal 
au ai faith ful. I remember very well that Gene ‘ral 


McDowell, before that fatal battle, was careful to 
inquire of every fugitive whom he met in relation 
to the position and movement of the enemy, and 
the topography of the country. I am satisfied 
that they are the most reliable scouts we have; 
that they give us the best information we have 
and I do think it is most shameful and mean a 
contemptible for a major general of the United 
States to slander a race already degraded, poor, 
and despised. It is an utter shame. I now move 
the previous question, 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Task the gentleman 
to withdraw the previous question for a moment. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I will. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I asked the gentle- 
man from Illinois to withdraw the previous ques- 
tion because, in all this debate, great injustice has 
been done to General Halleck. I understood the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to say that General 
Halleck had ordered fugitive slaves to be returned 
to their masters. That is not so. 


Mr. STEVENS. The purport of his order 
was that no fugitives should be retained, but be 
excluded, and that no others should be admitted. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. From his camp. 

Mr. STEVENS. The order was, from his 
lines. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I will state to the 
House that I had a conversation with General 


Halleck about that order, 
myself; and I say here, upon the floor of the 
House, that the order is open to misunderstand- 
ing; and it is upon that point that I want to speak. 


I misapprehended it 


General Haileck told me he had no idea of doing | 
anything contrary to the law passe ‘d by the last | 


Congress, and to the policy of the Government | 


upon this subject. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether I have not stated correctly the 
order as published? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I believe the gen- 
tleman has; but in the beginning the gentleman 
did not state the order as it was written, and he 
stated what was notin the order. I presume he 
did not intend to do General Halleck any injus- 

e; but he did him great injustice in saying that 
the order required the return of fugitive slaves. 
There is no such provision in the order. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Missouri, | wish to say that what- 
ever the purpose was, | have letters from gentle - 
men who have occupie ‘d high civil positions in 
Missouri, now in the Army, stating that under 
color of that order, fugitives are hunted all through 
the lines, and actually taken away from those who 
have them under their protection. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I do not pretend to 
deny the gentleman’s information; but I desire te 
state to the House and the country, that I pos- 
itively know that General Halleck, upon my ap- 
plication, gave an order to deliver some of those 


| fugitives from prison in St. Louis, and let them 


go about their business; and I know, 
may have been done under color of that order, it 
was not his intention that such things 
done. He did not issue the order with any such 
intent. If the gentleman will allow me, I will state 
what passed between the general and myself upon 
that subject. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 


I was abont to finish my 


‘remarks by saying that under that order slaves 


are actually delivered up by the officers of the 
Army; and if the general was unfortunate in not 
being able to use the English language correctly, 
of course it is his fault. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 


That is a very com- 
mon misfortune. I desire 


to state to the House, 


| in justification of General Halleck, what occurred 


between us when I called on him the day after that 
order was issued. I know I may speak of it, be- 
cause he does not care to conceal his sentiments. 
I told him I believed his order would be misun- 
derstood and misconstrued; as it has been here 
to-day. He told me then that he had no idea of 
contravening the law of Congress, or the policy 
of the Administration on this subject; that his 
simple object was to exclude from his camp—not 
his lines—persons who could convey information 
to the enemy. Asan instance of what he intended 


to gus against, I will say that at Cairo it was 
the habit of slaves to come into camp from Ken- 
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should be || 
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| 
aves never play || tucky and southeastern Silenenshiiunsh for the purp 


of selling provisions, and then going back in 
Missouri and Kentucky, where the -y fell into 
hands of the enemy, who exacted informati 
from them. He desired to put a stop to this thing, 
and that was the moving cause of his having pul)- 
lished this order. I believe that what he stated 
in reference to this matter can be corroborated by 
| gentlemen who were at Cairo at the time; and hy; 
said, moreover, that he not only intended to ex- 
| clude from hiscamp these fugitive slaves w ho cam: 
there and then went back to the enemy’s camp, 
but that he meant to exclude everybody, whi 
/and black; that he meant to make no distinction 
in the matter, butthat itwasa mere military order 
| to preserve the discipline of his camp, and prevent 
the enemy from ge tting information. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to ask the gentleman, 
if that was the ground upon which General Ha! 
| leck acted, why he did not detain those who wer 
already within his lines, and forbid others from 
coming there, instead of sending back 
whom he de cl: ired to be spies? 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I have no doubt 


the suggestion would have been a very good on 


LO 


those 


|| if the gentleman had been by to make it to Gen- 
|| eral Halleck; and it probably might have received 


| his assent. 

Mr. FOUKE. Inasmuch as Cairo has been 
alluded to, I will state the fact that the officers 
and soldiers there regard this order of General 
Halleck as a most wise and salutary one. I care 
| not what motives prompted him to make it, it was 
one which was much needed. The statement ot 
my colleague in regard to the fidelity of these slav 
is, in the main, untrue. We were misled on tli 
ith of November last by one of them, and my 
own regiment was led into ambush, and suffered 
the consequences. You cannot, therefore, rely 
upon the fidelity and loyalty of the slaves of M: 
sourl, or any other State. I mere ly state fa ‘ 
which are known to our whole army there; a 
let my colleague’s views prevail, and there t 
end of recruiting for the volunteer service in my 
section of the State. These negroes come in 
our camps to sell their produce, and then cor 
| municate to the enemy information regarding 
| situation of our Army. ‘These are facts; and | 
know that every man bearing arms there w: 
| substantiate what | say. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Of course I cannotdeny t 
| facts which my colleague states; but I know ¢! 
| that the testimony of G-neral Prentiss and G 
| eral Lane,and, | think ,ofGeneral Pope—althou 
1 will not be certain whether lL had any conver: 
tion with him upon the subject—the concurr 
tesumony of all these generals with whom I con- 
versed was in contrave ntion of the statement of 
my colleague as to the general principle, not 
| reference to that particular case. | would ook nly 
| colleague what became of the negro who betray: « 
| his regiment? Will my colleague be kind enou 
to answer? 

Mr. FOUKE. I do not happen to know whiat 
became of him afterwards. We fell into the 1 
gagement at half past ten o’clock in the morn! 
and remained under fire until five o’clock in 
evening, and I had no time to look after the negro, 
about whom my colleague seems to be more con- 
cerned than the wounded and slain upon the battle- 
field; and I think if he would pay less attenu 
to the negroand more to the interests of the co: 
| try we would get along much better with this war. 
[Applause on the floor and in the galleries. } 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inform th 
gallerics now, for the last time, that if applause 
or disapproval shall be expressed there, he w! 
have them cleared. He has given this notice a 
number of times, and cannot doitagain. And ti 
| Chair will say to members that if disorde roceurs 
| upon the floor again, he will order any gentleman 
| who causes it to be arrested. This is a deli! 
| ative body, and must not be converted into & 
| theater. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I am very men sat- 

| isfied that there isa misapprehension in the mu d 

| of the gentleman who has offered this re soluti NN 
and of those who support it, with regard to Uh 

| sentiments of General Halleck on this subjec ct, 
/ and I rose to explain, as far as I could, what (ie 
general told me upon the subject. He stated, !9 

addition to what I have already said, that he 1n- 

| tended to use those slaves who ran away from 
| their masters if he could use them with advantag' 
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to the Government; that he intended, if he found 


that it would weaken the enemy, to take their | 
slaves from them wherever he found them; but 
he did not intend that that class of persons, or 


any other unauthorized persons, should come into 


his camps. 


I do not know but that the gentleman under- 


stands the military terms used in the order of Gen- 
eral Halleck better than I or others do. He may 
consider that the word ‘‘lines’’? means any part 


of the country under the protection of our arms. || 


It is very certain that General Halleck meant to 
say the lines of his camp, and to confine the order 
to his camp alone. itis for this House to mu 
whether that isa proper or improper order which 


excludes fugitive slaves or any other unauthor- | 


ized persons from the camp. That is what was 
meant byit. Iam authorized to say so by Gen- 
eral Halleck himself, and by his actions in the 
matter. He never has ordered any slave to be 
driven outof the lines under the protection of the 
Army, who had escaped from his master. So far 
from doing so, when he found that some of those 
fugitive slaves who came in with General Fré- 
mont, were confined in the jail of St. Louis, he 
ordered their release and allowed them to go any- 
where they might see proper. He did not con- 
sider the city of St. Louis itself such a camp as to 
warrant the exclusion of fugitive slaves from it. 
His order had reference only to those camps on 
the outposts where the Army stood in face of the 


enemy. He considered it necessary to forbid these |! 
persons from having access to and from such 


camps. I therefore think that it would be a high- 
handed measure on the part of the House, with 
this explanation before it, to direct the rescinding 


of General Halleck’s order, and thus allow every || 


yerson to have access to his camp. 


Mr. JULIAN. Mr. Speaker, [ desire to make | 


a single statement connected with this proposition. 
This resolution relates to the policy adopted by 


General Halleck in his division of the Army. I | 


think that the policy of the Administration itself 


is in favor of delivering up to their masters such | 
slaves as come into the camps. I state this from | 


the fact that within the past few daysa slave girl, 
claimed by a Mr. Jessup, of Cockeysville, Mary- 
land, found her way into the camp of Colonel 


Brown, of the twentieth Indiana regiment, and | 


accompanied the regiment t@ Fortress Monroe. 


The master, learning her whereabouts, demanded || 
his slave. Colonel Brown refused to deliver her | 


up. Application was then made to Secretary 
Cameron, who ordered General Wool to have her 


delivered up to her claimant, which I understand, | 
in pursuance of the order, he did. | infer, there- 


fore, that the general policy of the Administration 


sanctions the conduct of General Halleck in refer- 
ence to this matter, and renders necessary some | 
action on the part of Congress, looking to achange | 


of that policy. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I infer _ the | 
( 


contrary from the sentiments expressed by the 
President in hisannual message. Whatever Mr. 
Cameron, or any other officer may have done, I 


take what the President says to be at least an | 
indication of his policy—and he is at the head of 


the Administration. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The gentleman 


from Indiana (Mr. Jutran] charges pretty clearly 
that the Administration favors the line of policy 
indicated by the order under consideration. If 
the gentleman knows that President Lincoln, by 
any act or word communicated to this House, or 
spoken out of it, is in favor of it, I would Jike him 
to point to itnow. I assume to say, however, 
that the Administration has had no hand, directly 
or indirectly, in the order of General Halleck, or | 
in shaping the policy which is in the general line | 
of that order, as,construed by my colleague. I 
am inclined to say this from watching tolerably 
closely the acts of the Administration, and read- 
ing, tolerably carefully, all that the President has 
said on the subject. I do not hesitate to say that 
the Administration is in no way complicated with 
the policy*indicated in this order. 1 do not as- 
sume to say that the President is opposed to or in 
favor of it; but I do say, that no action of this Ad- | 
ministration has induced that order, and that, in |! 


ny outs the Administration will not indicate 
suc 


ing charge is made against the Administration gen- 
erally, or against the Secretary of War, some fact 
or some declaration, in message or otherwise, 





should be shown, indicating this general course of 
policy. Ido not know anything tn relation to the 
particular case mention d by the gentleman. Ido 
not know its merits, or the action of General Cam- 
eron, but do not doubt, when all the facts are 
known, his action in the case will be fully justi- 
fied. 1 do not believe, however, that it is the 
policy of the General Government to establish in 
the armies of the Unitéd States that class of orders, 
or to indicate to them precisely what they shall 
do under every emergency as it may arise. 

| Mr. LOVEJOY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bair] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I supposed the gentleman 
was through with his remarks. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. No, sir. I had 
agreed to move the previous question at the re- 

| quest of the gentleman himself. I wish, before I 
get through, to recur to the language of General 

Halleck’s order, and to repeat to the House that 

it is not probable that it understands, better than 
General Halleck himself does, the meaning of the 
military terms used in the order—whether he 
simply intended, as he declared to me he did in- 
tend, to exclude these fugitive slaves from his 
camp, or whether he intended to exclude them 
| from the whole line of country protected by his 
army. If he meant simply the first, to exclude 
|| them from such camps as Cairo, or those that are 
| beleaguered or beset by the enemy, I see no im- 
propriety in theorder. That is the interpretation 
which General Halleck himself gives to it, and on 
which he has since acted. He does not attempt 
to exclude fugitive slaves even from the city of 
St. Louis, or to send them out. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that when the Congress 
i! of the United States shall itself have indicated a 
policy on this subject, and shall have passed a 
\| law justifying the Administration in taking such 
' and such grounds, it will be time enough for us to 
censure the Administration or to censure others 
for not following the policy laid down by us. Up 
to this time no such policy has been indicated by 
Congress. 

Mr. NIXON. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he is not aware that, four days subse- 
quently to the issuing of this order, General Hal- 

leck issued a new order modifying the first one, 
| in accordance with what he says? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NIXON. I sawin yesterday’s New York 
Times that General Halleck had modified his first 
order, and had stated distinctly that he intended, 
| in all his movements, to be governed by the reg- 
| ulations made by Congress on this subject; that 
| he recognized the binding force of the act of last 
session, and that his business was to execute, not 
make the law. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I am well aware of 
the fact, and I intended to mention it before I got 
| through. I saw by the newspapers that General 

Halleck had issued such a modified order, and I 
| have no doubt of it. 1 did not hear it from him- 
self. 

Mr. NIXON. The very words that I have 
used are published in the New York Times of 
yesterday. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Now, in accordance 

| with my promise, I move the previous question. 


draw the previous question, and I will renew it. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I withdraw my call 
for the previous question at the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Ido not want tosee the 
previous question called this winter, if I can help 
| 1t. Ll want to see these greatand important ques- 
tions argued before thisnation. I therefore with- 
draw the previous question with great pleasure, 
and I hope the gentleman will not move it su long 
as a member wishes to speak. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask, in the first place, that 
General Halleck’s order be read, so that we may 
| be brought back to the point at which we are 

aiming. 
| The section of General Halleck’s order referred 
to in the resolution was read, as follows: 


HeaDQuaRTeRs DePaRTMENT or Missovri, 
St. Louis, November 20, 1861. 


> zeneral Orders No. 3. 

1ageneral policy. I think that, before a sweep- I. {t has been represented that important information, 
respecting the number and condition of our forces, is con- 

veyed to the enemy by means of fugitive slaves who are 

admitted within our lines. In order to remedy this evil, 

it is directed that no such persons be hereafter permitted to 





Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask the gentleman to with- | 
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enter the lines of anv camp, or of any forces on the march ; 


and that any now within such lines be immediately ex 
cluded therefrom 


Mr. STEELE, of New York. I wish to in- 
quire if the President of the United States and the ’ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army have not the 
power to revoke or modify any order of an inie- 
rior officer? 5 : 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I have no doubt they have 
that power. 7 

Mr. STEELE. If they have, then I propose 
to leave this matter with them until they shall 
have shown themselves incompetent to perform 
their duties. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I want to say to my col 
league, [Mr. Kextxoea,) that I believe he states 
truly the feelings and wishes of the President in 
reference to this matter. 

In reference to the remark of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Nixon,] I will say that [ sup 
pose General Halleck and every other officer of 
the Army expects to obey the laws of Congress. 
I suppose they expect to conform their action to 
the will of the people as expressed through the 
people’s Representatives, and therefore it is that I 
ask for this expression of the will of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, so that General Halleck 
may understand and yield obedience to it. Now, 
the question is, what do we say upon this sub- 
ject?) Itis not what the President wishes to say 
or has said, or what the Secretary of War has 
said, although I repeat, 1 have reason to believe 
they do notapprove of such orders. But all that 
is outside the purpose of this resolution. I desire 
simply that we shall express in this manner what 
this House think and wish in reference to such an 
order. I now call for the previous question on 
the resolution. 

Mr. COLFAX. I ask the gentleman to with- 
draw the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. COLFAX. I wish, after hearing the ex- 
planations of the gentleman from Missouri and 
the gentleman from New Jersey, to say that the 
fact now appears before this House that Genera! 
Halleck himself is satisfied that his original proc- 
lamation,as it was construed, was wrong; and the 
gentleman from New Jersey says that he has issued 
another proclamation modifying the first. If, 
therefore, by rejecting this resolution we approve 
the original proclamation, we shall approve what 
General Halleck himself does net do. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. We are not called 
on either to approve or disapprove it. 

Mr. COLFAX. Certainly not. J understand 
| that; but if by our action on this resolution we 
do approve tt, we shall do what General Halleck 

himself does not now do. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I do not think Gen- 
eral Halleck everapproved any proclamation such 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lovejoy} 
understands this to have been. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I renew the demand for the 

revious question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I demand the yeas and nays 
upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NIXON, lL ask the consent of the House 
to have the ninth general order of General Hal 
leck, to which [ have referred, read. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I object. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Vatwan- 
DIGHAM’s motion; and it was decided in the af. 
firmative—yeus 78, nays 64; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Ancona, Joseph Baily, Biddle, 
Francis P. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, George H. Browne, Wil 
liam G. Brown, Burnham, Calvert, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, 
Cravens, Crisfield, Crittenden, Delano, Delaplaine, Diven, 
Dunlap, Dunn, English, Fisher, Fouke, Granger, Grider, 
Haight, Hanchett, Harding, Harrison, Holman, Horton, 
Johnson, William Kellogg, Killinger, Law, Lazear, Leary, 
Lehman, McPherson, Mallory, Maynard, Menzies, Morris, 
Nixon, Noble, Noell, Norton, Odell, Olin, Pendleton, Perry, 
T. G. Phelps, Porter, Alexander H. Rice, Richardson, 
Riddie, Robinson, Shefficild, Shellabarger, Shiel, Smith, 
John LB. Steele; William G. Steele, Stratton, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, Trimble, Upton, Vallandigham, Voorhees, Wads- 
worth, Ward, Webster, Whaley, Chilton A. White, Wick 
liffe, Woodruff, and Wright—78. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Babbitt, Gold 
smith F. Bailey, Baker, Baxter, Bingham, Blake, Buffinton, 
Campbell, Chamberlin, Clark, Colfax, Frederick A. Conk - 
ling, Roscoe Conkling, Conway, Covode, Davis, Dawes, 
Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Fenton, Fessenden, Fran- 
chot, Frank, Gooch, Goodwin, Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, 
Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Lansing, Loomis, L ovejoy, 
Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Justin 8. Morrill, Patton, 
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l Pot I i.t Sedgewick, Shan Sher 
. Crowbr Va 
| . Vv.wW ] 
2. \ \ \ ms. \ it VWVils 
W don tl 
McK NIGHT said: If I can have the op- 
y of making a single explanatiol I would 
Io vot upoHn thi aqnestio 


The SPEAKER 


JOBEPIL P. MOORE. 


Mr. WEBSTER, by unanimous consent, in- 


roduced will for the 1 fof J eph P. Moor 
which was 1 d a first i eond time, and 1 
ferred to the Com of i! 


i SPEAKIER I n DUsSINeSS 1 
ord to j ) ey nottl res 
( i { | \ Vi is VRIOY ! ! id I 
r the. \ h Mr. VALLANDIGHA 
W f] 

/ ii ie | \ be in 
! ta ‘ ( i I i 
! ‘ t i nd the Goy 
ita i 

Vl VALLANDIGHAM The sta rent of 
, Mr. Cox.) who isa member of 1 
( n Affairs, that the of 
thi ! ly under consideration | 
t col t 1 suf rei n why thi 

ov not to he a ted, d also a 
why d iy I { tL notat th 
| | k'o is ! ind 

! wl f rt I mmittee 1 
! le | i@ the wl will be one | 
i a 1 i manne wi md \ t 

« 
pul ) of the conimitter n regard to it, L have 
not n for the purpose of d ussing the reso- 
n, but [ will say that Lam one of the number 
\ i yposed to the introduction of negro em- 
d nto tl capital I now move that the 
I | I don the | 

Mr. COX IL hope my co rue will withdraw 
t| ! enabk mi to move to amend the 
! “ution 

Mr. VALLANDIGH AM. I will withdraw it 
for that purn 

Mr. COX 1 will move to amend the reso- 
hi , 80 to make it direct the committee to 
inquire into e expediency of reporting a bill, 

Loti ru u8S to report it. 
One word, Mr. Speaker, and only one word, 
' | t. Asl stated a whilea », when 

i tL was fi before the House this morn- 

yp ion has already b n referred to the 


Committee on Foreien Affairs, and they intend 
. vypole , and fair examin- 

id when it has been referred to them fo) 
examination, | do not see the necessity of taking 
m all discretion in reference to the 


y ’ ' 
' r, especially when they will have all the 
f ities of the State Department to assist them 
id ike, too, particularly, to see so many of 
{ soy rybuti of this kind instructing ecommit- 
tees as to whatthey sh report; Instructing them 
{ lu { they can have had an op- 
portunity to inquire into the su ‘t-matterat all. 
} introduced a olution ¥ rday instructing 
the Committ f Ways and Means to report a 
tax b f a certaro chai ter: but Ll saw at onc 
t vy of L rse, and I modifi 
the re ion, soas to make it inquire into the 
expediency of the measure. 
I do not see much in this resolution, any way, 
except that it brines in again th 3 pestiferous ne- 
gro question N out of ten of the resolutions 


which are introduced into the House involve noth- 


ing ¢ Ise e Ny $ Spe aki - | think th it the people of 


the United States expect this House of Repre- 

entative 
the white race of this country. 
whole subject is before th 
will give it full attention. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Inasmuch as an 


amendment has been offered to the resolution, 


At any rate, this 
committee, and they 


instead of renewing the motion to lay it on the 
table L will demand the previous question on its 
ado} } 

Che previous question was seconded, and the 


Matin question ordered to be put. 
The amendment was 
The. lution, as 


’ 


agree d 


amended, was then adopted. 


Ss to dk vote a little tume to the ints rests of 


CONGRESSIO 


ALLOTMENT CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. I LAIR, M ul , by un imous con- 
{ tre ] t provide for allotment 

rtificat iong the volunteer forces; which 
read a first and second time by its title. 


then read in extenso. 


I W 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Mr. S speaker, this 
is a very necessary measure to be passe d by Con- 
rr t once. At the last session of 
we adopted the allotment system, and referred its 
execution to the discretion of the War Depart- 
ment. We find that they have not carried out 
the law, and therefore that this additional legis- 
| mis necessary. I ask that the bill be read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. FENTON. Has that bill been considered 
by the Committe: Military Affairs at this ses- 


Congress 


Mr. BLAIR, of Miss: uri. 
Mr. FENTON. 1] 


»wed to lie over for a ¢ 


It has not. 

sk then that the bill be al- 
lay or two, so that it may 

be examined, or that it be referred to the Com- 

iittee on Mil tary Affairs. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I will have no ob- 
t being pursued, if that be 
Ll think, however, that 
the bill will strike every member as a just one. 
Mi FI ENTON. Itmay conflict with the action 


tion r¢ ther course 


desire of the H 


of the St authorities on the same subject. 
Mr. BL AIR, ¢ of Missouri. I think it will con- 
form to tl ion of the several State authorities. 


Mr. PEN PON. Let it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, to mquire whether it 
tion of the State authori- 


Mr. BLAIR, of M uri. If the House desire 
the bill to be referred to that committee, I have 
no objection, But, sir, lt think that itis a matter 
of so much importance to our volunteer forces, 
easily understood, that 
I do not myself see the nec sity for postponing 


d tS ProviSions ar sO 


i 
ction on the subject. I cannot conceive eap it 


into conflict with anything that has been 


done in the same regard by the State authorities. 


( come 


L understand that tl bill, although it has not 


Hiouse Committee on Military 
Affairs, was adopted by the Senate committee at 


Lye n before the 


Ul pre ent session. 
Mr. FENTON. I want the bill made to con- 
form to t tion of the State authorities. [know 


that the Governor of New York has appointed 
commissioners, and sent them to this city to take 

f the interests of the volunteers from that 
State. What the precise action of that State is, I 
do not know I think it well that the Committee 
on Military Affairs should inquire into the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The commissioners 
appointed by the States will be the most likely 
ryed by the President of the 
United States under this bill. Then they will 
have authority to go into the Army 
pose of pr rsuadinge the soldiers to permit their 
to take the benefit of this measure. Itis 


' 
persons to be empl 


families 
provided tn the bill that these commission rs shall 
not be paid anything out of the Treasury of the 
United States. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. The State of Indiana has 
also ad ypted a resolution accomplishing the same 
contemplated by this bill. The subject 
Is one of some interest to me; and I presume the 
vontieman from Missouri will not object to let the 
question lie over for consideration. I renew the 
motion to refer the bill to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, of which the gentleman from Mis- 
sourt [Mr. Buair] is chairman, if that motion 
has been withdrawn. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 
of the House, | am satisfied. 

The question was taken; and the bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
tN LAKE AND RIVER DEFENSES. 
The SPEAKE R announced that he had ap- 
committee on 
the defenses and fortifications of ‘a great lakes 


and rivers, Messrs. Arnnoxp of Illinois, AsuLey 
of Ohio, Noeu Missouri, Anpricnu of Min- 


purpose 


If that be the sense 


WESTEI 


—s as mi - vers of the selec 


nesota, Bassirt of Pennsylvania, Spautpyne of 
New York, Graxcer of Michigan, Waeever of 


New York, 


and Porrer of Wisconsin. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. Speaker, a bill 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


NAL GLOBE. 


for the pur- | 


December 11, 


is pending in the Committee of the Whole on thy 

state of thi Union, which will be reached whe n 

we fo next inte thal 

franking privil HI 

the scattered Law son the subject, and I rise t K 
Hous 


committe 


e, re oul iting the 


re, and codifying and digs Sting 


the attention of the House to that bill, 


Bill, No. 92,) introduced July 31, 1861. A 


jority of the select committee raised by the Hous 


consisting of Mr. Charles F. Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Keiioge of Illinois, and myself, 
after examining the whole subject, reported to th, 

House at length. As it will come up soon, is 
an important measure, and much time has been 
expended upon the report and the details of th 

bill, it is well for members to examine it in ad- 
vance, with a view that when itis reached on the 
Calendar, action may be taken on it. Asit is in 
Committee of the Whole, of course it is net in 
order now to consider it,and I rise simply for the 
purpose of asking the attention of members to th: 
subject, as it is the first bill upon the Calendar. 

Mr. COLFAX. Has it been printed? 

Mr. VALL deny It has. 

Mr. COLFA The Committee on the Po 
Office and Post ~ de have under consideration 
a bill to abolish the franking privilege, and they 
think that they can devise a system which will 
give to members the benefit they now receive 
from the franking privilege, swell the postal rey- 
enue, Which is an important matter at this time, 
and at the same time satisfy the public desir 
{[Laughter.] Members.seem surprised at that ; 
but we are considering whether those three things 
cannot be done. We think that we can accom- 
plish them, and that we will report probably 
next week. 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, to embrace the present 
opportunity to make an announcement to the 
Louse, directed by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. It has been the custom 
heretofore, as old members know, to insert in the 
post route bill at each session of Congress what 
ever post route may be recommended by any mem- 
ber of Congress upon the petition of any of his 
constituents, 

The committee have unanimously decided, in 
view of the condition of the Treasury and tl 
revenues of the Post Office Department, to adopt 
a more stringent rule, in which | hope they will 
be sustained by the House. They have 
that no new post route shall be put into the bill 
unless the member of Congress, by written argu- 
ment or speech before the committee, shall satisfy 
them that it is absolutely necessary and indis 
pens: ible. The y de sire, if possib sle ’ by every 
means, to prevent the postal expenses of the Gov- 
ernment being e nlarged by useless routes. Very 
many, we know, that have been established ar 
not necessary, and that very many, too, cost 
more than the receipts. Therefore, ge nth men 
who have new post routes to propose will be 
expected, before those routes are embraced in the 
post route bill, to appear before the Committer 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, and show that 
they are necessary. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The report, to 
which-I have referred, was not printed at this Con- 
It isreport No. 1, second session, Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, and made December 6, 1860. It 
ean easily be procured at the House Document 
Room, inasmuch as extra copies were printed by 
order of the House. 


re solve d 


rress. 


I will add one word in regard to the notice of 


the gentleman from Indiana, the chairman of th 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
expressive of the hope that that committee, as 
soon as it is ready, will report their bill in regard 
to franking, so that it may also become the sub- 
ject of examination. I am extremely gratified, | 


take occasion to say, to observe that the report of 


the Postmaster General, for the first time in five 
or six years, omits all absurdities in regard to the 
franking privilege, and I say this without mean- 
ing any disrespect to the ge ntleman from Indiana. 


There is no recommendation for the abolition of 


franking, and | commend the sagaci’y and rood 
sense of the Postmaster General on that subj: ct. 
Mr. COLFAX. Lam very glad that the gen- 
tleman finds anything in the Administration to 
commend. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I shall be very glad 
to get a chance to support this Administrauon 
whenever I can do it with a clear conscience. 


{ Laughter. | 
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Mr. WASHBURNE. I desire to put an in- 
quiry to the chairnfan of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. It isin relation to 
a matter of interest to us all. I would like to 
know the cause of the delay in the delivery of the 
mail matter of members? Cannot the committee 
devise some expedient by which we shall get our 
mails more promptly? I am certain the fault 1s 
not in the post office of the House; but the fault 


is somewhere, of which fact every member 1s | 


satisfied. 


Mr. COLFAX. With the consent of the House 


. e ry 
I will answer the gentleman from Illinois. The | 


delay in the delivery of our mail matter Is caused 
to a great eXtent—as members must know—by 
the great influx of mail matter into the post office 
of this city. The letters to the soldiers, as well 
as transient papers, overwhelm the office here, 
while, at the same time, it swells its revenue. 
Heretofore the Government has derived but little 
revenue from the post office of this city—the re- 
ceipts, because of the large amount of free mat- 
ter, having paid only the cost of handling the post 
office matter that went through it. During the 
last quarter the receipts have run up to $50,000, 
a gratifying increase of receipts for this office; 
but, at the same time, it has caused great delay in 
the transmission of the mails to members of Con- 
cress, 

The Postmaster General has ordered an addi- 
tional amount of room in the Post Office building 
to be placed at the disposal of the city postmaster. 
That will be a relief, for now the clerks swarm the 
room now occupied as thick as bees in a hive. 
Our mails are delayed for three hours or more, 
and the transient mails cannot be delivered the 
same day theyare received. ‘The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Biake] yesterday introduced a bill, 
which has been referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, for the establishment 
of a post office at the Capitol. We have now a 
branch past office here; but the object of that bill 
is to establish an independent office, and call it 
the ‘* Congress post office,’’ to which paper. and 
letter bags shall be sent directly from the offices 


throughout the country, and of which the post- | 


master of the House, for the time being, shall be 
the postmaster, without additional compensation 
beyond his salary as postmaster of the House. 
He is to receive the mail directly from the cars, 
bring it here, sort it, deliver the Senate portion to 
them, and transmit our portion to us speedily by 
messengers. ‘There are objections raised by the 
city postmaster to this being an independent office. 
J wish to give him due credit for the energy and 
zeal with which he has performed the laborious 
duties of his office during the last summer. He 
has exhibited a marked talent for his position; 
but no mortal man can, under the present circum- 
stances, promptly furnish to Congress its mails. 
If the arrangement to which I have referred should 
be carried out—and I may say that the Post Office 
Committee have already informally considered 
it—the mails of members will be received at six 
o’clock and ten minutes at the cars, brought up 
here at a little past seven o’clock, and be distrib- 
uted through the city before most of the members 
have risen from their beds. Besides that, instead 
of the mail being closed at three o’clock here, for 
the five o’clock mail, the mail will, be kept open 
here until four and a quarter or four and a half 
o'clock, because it will be small comparatively, 
and can be quickly made up and delivered at the 
cars, ° 
There would be this difference between the 
branch office we now have and an independent 
oflice. Now the greater part of the free matter is 
franked at the committee rooms of the Capitol; it 
is then hauled down to the city post office and ex- 
amined there, and thence hauled to the cars. If 
our office were an independent one, this matter 
would be in charge of the postmaster of the House; 
would be bagged here, and taken direetly to the 
cars. The employés would probably be the same 
as now; forinstead of increasing the number of em- 
ployés in the city office for the purpose of hand- 
ling over our matter, the employés would be here 
in the Capitol, and they would be under the con- 
trol of the Postmaster General and the Committee 
on Accounts of the House. 
his is what is suggested; and I am glad this 
opportunity has occurred to enable me to explain, 
in outline, what the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads have been thinking about in ref- 


THE 


| 


bers. We have had for years a quasi post office 
in each end of the Capitol; but the necessities of 
thee present time have compelled us to look in the 
face the insufficiency of these accommodations, 
and have suggested the necessity of having an in- 
| dependent office here, just as they have at George- 
town ,to which our matter will come directly, with- 
out passing through any other office. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 1 understand the gentleman 
to say that the only objection to the plan comes 
from the postmaster of the city. 

Mr. COLFAX. I understand he prefers that 
this should be a branch office only. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would inquire whether the 


| views and notions of the postmaster of the city of 


Washington should be paramount to the views 
and opinions of the members of the House and 
Senate ? 

Mr. COLFAX. In the view of the committee, 
they should not. He made one objection in which 
there is a great deal of force, but which—though 
I cannot speak from authority—will be obviated 
by this bill. He suggested that if an independent 
office were established here, it would be used by 
all east Washington for the transmission of their 
mail matter, and that, after a while, this post office 
would be overwhelmed with business, as the city 

| post office is now. I suppose the bill will guard 
against that by making the office one for the ae- 
commodation of the two branches of Congress, 
its employés, and the public press, and that the 
citizens of Washington should still use the city 
ost office as they now do. h 

> Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. 


make a single inquiry of the 


i wish to 
rentieman from In- 

diana. | found, upon taking my seat on this floor, 
| that I had a great number of applications to frank 


the letters of soldiers, and others, who wished to 


correspond with their friends in different parts of 


the country: Upon examination of the statute | 


have found no authority vested in the members of 


this House to do that thing: buat I know that the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads has considered that matter vi ry ma- 
turely, and very thoughtfully, and I beg leave to 
|! ask him whether | was right in my construction 
of the statute. j 
Mr. COLFAX. Unquestionably, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was right. The law is 
positive that members shall not frank letters un- 
| less written by themselves, or on their order; and 
| there is a fine of ten dollars for a violation of that 
llaw. But I will state that while the law remained 
| as it was previous to the called session in July, 
requiring the prepayment of postage, it was found 
that many soldiers were unable to obtain stamps, 
and the Post Office Department winked at the vi- 
| olation of the law in their behalf. They felt that 
| it was important to keep open the channels 
| respondence between the volunteersand their fam- 
ilies at home. 





of cor- 


But at the last session of Congress 
L had the honor of introducing a bill, which passed 
into a law, providing that soldiers might be re- 
lieved from the necessity of prep Lying the postage 


| on their letters, and that upon conforming to cer- 

tain requirements their letters might be sent with- 

| out such prepayment, and that the postage should 

| be collected at the point of destination. I have 
the satisfaction of stating to this House that that 
law has worked admirably, and that no dissatis 
faction has been expressed by the armies of the 
Union away from the Potomac. Here, where the 
army had been in the habit of having their letters 
franked, they desired the continuance of the same 
privilege; but everywhere else it was felt by tl 
Army to bea great relief, for every man who could 
get a piece of paper and a pencil, and a drum-head 
for a table, felt that he could write to his wife and 
family without the prepayment of postage. 

1 would state further, that the Secretary of the 
Navy, I am very glad to say, upon a suggestion 
that I had the honor to make to him, has adopted 
some provision of the same character for the ben- 
efit of sailors. I regret to say that I omitted, in 
the law of the last session, to include sailors, and 
that many in our fleets have been deprived of the 
privilege of writing home from an inability to 
procure stamps. I shall have occasion to ask this 
House to extend the privilege of the law of last 
session to persons in the Navy, for I think it right. 


Mr. WASHBURNE. I now offer the follow- 


| ing resolution: 


|| Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices 


and Post 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| erence to the transmission of the mails to the mem- 


ee 


Roads be instructed to bring in a bill to establish a post 
office in the ¢ ipitol, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
UNITED &T 
Mr. LOOMIS, by u 


inanimous consent, intl 
duced a bill in addition to ** An act to establish 


the judicial courts of the United States;” 


\TES COURTS. 


. which 


was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
NEW JAIL IN WASHINGTON, 
Mr. MAYNARD, by unanimous cons: 


troduced a bill for the erection of a1 


in 
the county of Washington, District of Ce Ls 
which was read a first and second tim: 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to state in 
connection that this bill was introduced i 
House during the Thirty-Fifth Congress. [ mak: 
the statement because | see that the impression 
has gone abroad that though the jail in this city 
is a great nuisance, it has never attracted the at 


House. I take this oceasion to 
correct that impression, 
The bill was referred to the Committee for the 


District of Columbia. 


tention of the 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS, ETC. 

Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, I was informed 
at the office of the Adjutant General the other day 
that there is no provision in the law of the last 
session under which, if they get incompetent ad- 
ditional paymasters, assistant commissaries, or 
whom a large nu 
ber have had to be appoint d, the y can be rouy | 
of. There is a provision under which volunteer 
officers are examined, and if incompetent, d 
missed the service, but there is 


i- 


assistant quartermasters, of 


no such provision 


in relation to the officers | have named. [I ther 
fore offer the following resolution of inquiry 
Resolved, That the Committee on Militarv Affairs in 
quire into the expediency of providing tor an examination 
ot additional paymaster 
istant commis 


s, Ussistant quartermasters, tnd as 
aries of volunteers, similar to that now pro 
r the examination of volunteer ofeers when 
flack of qualification may be made by any com 
general against them, to the end that whenever 
such charges may be sustained they may be dismissed trom 
the service. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
duction of the resolution, because its adoption is 
very proper; butthere is another subject to which 
| desirt to call the attention of thi 


vided by law t 
charges 
manding 


I do not object to the intro 


ey 
' 
Llou ‘ n the 
same connection, and that is as to the authority 
under which paymasters have been appointed. 1 
understand that the House, at its last session, in 
passing a bill increasing our volunteer force, mad: 


no provision at all for the increase of the 
of paymasters in the 


number 
Army: and that these pay 
masters, if appointed in accordance with any law 
at all, have been appointed under the act of 1847, 
which contemplated no such increase as the nun 


ber who have beenappointed. A very laree num 
ber of paymasters have been anpointed | mnd 
what was necessary; and many, if notall of them, 


have been ape ointed withoutanyauthority of] 
I move to amend the re 


committee also to Inquire intothe authority of | 


solution by mstructy 


War Departme nt to appoint wsistant paymast I 
of the Army. 

Mr. COLFAX I hope my colleague will al- 
low my resolution to pass by itself. Ishall then 
have no objection to his offering his resolution of 
inquiry; but I prefer that it shall not be attached 
to mine. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not 
amendment. 

Mr. COLFAX. I will now 
leawue, though [am not authorized to say so | 
anybdédy offi 


insist on my 


state to my col- 
y 
lally, that after the bill had passed 
increasing the volunteer force to five hundred thor 
sand, the Paymaster General stated that he would 
need an additional paymaster for every two regi- 
ments. It has since been found thatan additional 
paymaster for every four regiments will probably 
suffice. I think my colleazue will concede that, 
whether there is any law for it or not, we oucht 
to have a sufficient force of paymasters in the 
field to pay the troops under arms. Ido not know 
but that the House has already passe da resolu- 
tion on the subject, but cert linly it is the duty of 
the War De partment to appoint paymasters suf- 
ficient to nay the troops we have authorized, and 
not to letthem go unpaid because there is not force 
enough to pay them. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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BOUNTY TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. UPTON, by unanimous consent, and in 
pursuance of previous notice, introduced a bill to 
amend the actof July 20, 1861, granting a bounty 
of $100 to certain soldiers who have enlisted in 
the Army of the United States; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 
APPOINTMENT OF PAYMASTERS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [ desire to ask the unanimous 
consent of the House to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted, on the day be- 
fore yesterday, making certain inquiries of the 
Secretary of War as to the « xpenses of paymas- 
ters in the employment of the Government. 
There be ing no obje cuon, the moulon to recon- 
sider was entertained. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My object in making th 
motion is only to add after the word * paymas- 
ters’’ the words “assistant paymasters;”’ and 
also to add to the resolution the words, **and 
that the Secretary of War be requested to inform 
the House under what authority said appoint- 


ments have been made.”’ 
] 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I would lik 


resolution will read as amended. 


to hear how the 


DEATH OF SENATOR BAKER. 

\ messare from the S nate, by Mr. Er KEY, 
its chief clerk, communicated to the House res- 
olutions passed by the Senate on the occasion of 
the announcement of the death of Hon. Enywanrp 
D. Baxer,late a Senatorfrom the State of Oregon. 

The message from the Senate was read, as fol- 
lows: 

In Senate or THe Untrenp States, 
December 11, 1>61. 

Resolved unanimously, That the members ot the Senate, 
from a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect duc 
tothe memory of Hon. Enwarp D. Baker, deceased, late 
a Scnator trom the State of Oregon, will go into mourning 
by wearing crape on the lettarm for thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 
respect for the memory of Hon. Epwarp D. Baker, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate 
these resolutions to the Llouse of Representatives. 


Mr. SHIEL. If the message just read has not 
startied us from our usual decorum by announ- 
cing an unexpected calamity, its effect is not the 
less painful since itawakens memories of arooted 
sorrow. 

Colonel E. D. Baker is dead. He fell at the 
head of his column while bravely, gallantly en- 
garing the enemy at Ball’s Bluff, in the State of 
Virginia, on the 2lst of last October. His fel- 
low officers and men bear honorable and grati- 
fying testimony of his daring courage in that, his 
first engagement during the pfesent war. Such 
courage as he there displayed has commanded the 
universal admiration ofalltimes. Andsoennobling 
is that enthusiasm for the truly brave, that we 
can confess to be hero-worshipt rs without being 
guilty of idolatry. 
~ In the personal history of the deceased, there 
is a lesson well calculated to inspire hope and 
stimulate the ambition for worthy purposes in the 
youth of our coming generations. No pampered 
ease nor ** castle of indolence’’ was his by virtue 
of his birthright. The solemn but merciful decree 
passed upon ‘* man’s first disobedience,’’ that in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, prom- 
ised him no royal road to this world’s honors. 
But there was no sinking of the heart, no relax- 
ing of the muscles nor paling of the check when 
he went forth as a volunteer to the great and most 
merciless of all battle-ficlds—the world. Years 
rolled on and manhood found him stil in thie 
field, but without promotion. . 

Atthis period his mind musthave been improved 
by refining and elevating studies, or some new 
impulse must have awakened an ambition that 
at no time previous seemed to have engaged his 
thoughts or influenced his actions. For thence- 
forth he evidently determined to seek glory by 
the mind rather than by bodily strength. His 
repeated triumphs, and the many honors fairly 
won in his new field of labor, fully justified him 
in his high resolve. 

A youth when landing upon our shores, with- 
out friends, fortune, or even what is considcred 
an education, before he reached the meridian of 
life he was honored with the credentials of a 
Senator in the Senate of the United States by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon—the highest 


honor that a sovereign State of this Union can 
confer upon her citizens. 

Those of us who have been so fortunate as to 
have heard Colonel Baxer in his forensic efforts 
before the pe aple, or on the floor of this House 
or of the Senate, cannot easily let slip the silver 
thread of memory that renews our pleasures by 
recalling such delightful reminiscences. True, he 


| had not the statesmanlike gravity and ponderous 
| utterance of a Webster, nor the oratorical elegance 
| of a Clay, nor the stern and unanswerable logic 
| of a Calhoun; but he had a mind stored with the 


richest treasures of English literature; a fluency 
as inexhaustible as a well of living waters; a vivid 
imagination, though never violating the rules of 
correct taste; a memory that had complete con- 
trol over the storehouse of his knowledge; and 
a delivery apparently unstudied, and yet so grace- 
ful, gave to his eloquence a power which, if it 


did not always convince, it was always certain to 


please. 

On the successful completion, as it was believed 
for a short time, of the submarine telegraph be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, our 
citizens, from one end of the land to the other, 
manifested their delight by speeches, processions, 
and other public demonstrations for what they 
regarded as the greatest achievement of modern 
science. The citizens of San Francisco cele- 
brated the event with becoming ceremony. They 
selected Colonel Baker as orator for the occasion, 
and fully did his peerless effort justify their 
choice. He saw not ‘asin a glass darkly,” but 
by the clear light of intelligent calculation, that 


while one end of the line might be in London the | 


other must ultimately be on the shores of the 
Pacific. By the annihilation of time and space 
almost, the commercial and social relations of 
people separated by thousands of miles would be 
subjected to no greater difficulties than if they 
were residing in neighboringtowns. To citizens 
of that Ultima Thule of the Republic such pic- 
turesof *‘ old times,’”’ though drawn by an infe- 
rior hand, would appeal with thrilling effect. 
But while the original enterprise failed, an enter- 
prise so grand in its conception, so beneficent in 
its anticipated results, its extension across the 
continent is a successfully established fact. Yet 
while we rejoice in this noble proof of American 
enterprise, the melancholy reflection will be ever 
associated with these incidents that among the 
first telegrams sent over this same line to the 
Pacific was the one that announced the death in 
battle of the gifted orator. . 
The remarks which I have just made have been 
necessarily very brief. My limited acquaintance 
with Colonel Baker, owing to the shortness of 


his residence in Oregon, as well as a wide diverg- || 


_ December 11, 


| to the feelings of those who have honored me with; 


a seat upon this floor, did | allow the opportunity 
to pass withoutadding my tribute, however hum- 
ble, to his memory and worth. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a time in our history that 
tries the materials of which men are made. It 
may have been difficult heretofore, but now the 
chaff is easily separated from the wheat—the base 
metal from the gold. Perhaps no higher eulogy 
could be passed upon the lamented Senator than 
to say, no man who knew Epwarp Dickinson 
3akeR ever doubted his loyalty and devotion to 
the Federal Government. When this rebellion 
burst upon the country, enveloping it in darkness 
black as night; when no friendly star penetrated 
the gloom; when a large portion of our people 
had forgotten the struggles and teachings of our 


| fathers, and the beauties and blessings of our lib- 


eral institutions, and had allowed their hearts to 
become alienated from the Government, until they 
found themselves arrayed in arms against and en- 
deavoring to overthrow it, and a greater number 


| still were apathetic; when the very pillars were 
| crumbling and the foundation stones were settling 


away, threatening a total destruction of the whole 
structure, it was not doubted where Colonel Baker 
would be found. All knew that his eloquent voice 
would be heard defending the Constitution and 
Government; that he would speak such words of 
encouragement and hope as would energize the 
timid and the weak, and that his arm would be 
reached out to protect and to defend. 

Oh! that all of his associates in the Senate had 
been like him; then the earth would not have been 
convulsed by the mighty throes of this great Re- 


| public; then the nation would not have bled from 


ence in our political views and faith, prevents me | 


from detailing more particularly the traits of his 
character, as also the distinguished achievements 
of his intellectual prowess. Aware that there are 
others who will fully and more ably supply my 
deficiency, I feel less apprehensive than I other- 
wise should. 

As the Representative of the State of Oregon, 


duty, consecrated by an impulse that finds a home || 


in every generous heart, demands this offering to | 


the memory of the deceased. 

3ut, sir, there is something more than a sense 
of duty that prompts me to take part in this sol- 
emn ceremony. 1 would do injustice to my feel- 
ings if I refused, on such an occasion as the pres- 
ent, to pay my humble tribute to the memory of a 
gallant officer and an eloquent Senator. 

I offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives ofthe United 


| States has received with the deepest sensibility the intelli- 


gence of the death of Hon. E. D. Baker. 

Resolved, That the members and officers of the House of 
Representatives will wear the usual badge of mourning for 
thirty days, as a testimony of the profound respect that the 
liouse entertains for the memory of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this House in relation | 


to the death of Hon. E. D. Baker be communicated to the |} 


family of the deceased by the Clerk. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the mem- | 


ory of the deceased this House do now adjourn. 


Mr. PHELPS, of California. Mr. Speaker, in 
sorrowfulness of spirit such as I have seldom felt 
I rise to second the resolutions proposed by the 
honorable member from Oregon. 

As a friend and admirer of the deceased Sena- 
tor, and asa Representative of California, I should 


| be doing injustice alike to my own feelings and 


|| of the country, and which being establis 


every pore, as she now bleeds. He was always 

ready to defend the honor of the Government, 

whether upon the stump, in the national councils, 
| or in the tented field. His great heart was so 
wedded to it, that it had not a pulsation but what 
was devotional, and could not by any possibility 
| have been swerved from its loyalty. Like the 
| old cannon at Sumter, which, though it had been 
| used perhaps a hundred times to thunder forth 
| salvos in honor of the stars and stripes when 
proudly and defiantly unfurled to the breeze, when 
used to salute it on being hauled down, after capit- 
| ulation toa treasonable foe, burst into fragments, 

so would the heart of Colonel Baker ere it could 
| have been turned from its allegiance toa Govern- 

ment that had so long received its warmest pul- 
| sations and truest devotion. 

It was a matter of congratulation with all loyal 
men in California—and thank Heaven, the great 
| mass of the people there are as loyal and true as 
| any who breathe the inspiriting air of liberty— 


council in place of one who had forgotten alike 
his duty to his Government, and the binding force 
of his oath of office to support the Constitution. 
California never regarded him as belonging, par- 
| ticularly to Oregon, but as well to herself and the 
wholecountry. Besides, as he was long a citizen 
there, she claims by having given him prominence 
no.small share of the credit of his having been 
placed in the Senate. 

It should be remarked that this loyal defender 
of the Government, to whom so many thousands 
looked for counsel and direction when that Gov- 
| ernment was attacked by this giant rebellion— 
| this bold and daring-warrior chieftain, whose fiery 
| words of stirring eloquence assisted so much in 


patriotism in the bosoms of our people, was not 
a native of the country. Yet how many of our 
citizens who are natives of the soil, and inherit 
the blood of revolutionary sires, might learn a 
lesson of duty and patriotism from him. The loy- 
| alty of Baker, Sigel, Corcoran, and their brave 
countrymen, demonstrates the wisdom of our 
fathers in inviting them to our shores, and extend- 
ing to them all the benefits of our republican insti- 
tutions. They had struggled for years through 
difficulties that would have appalled a less brave 
and indomitable people to gain the independence 

hed, they 





magnanimously tendered to the oppressed of every 
| land a home, and full participation in, and enjoy- 
| ment of, its liberal provisions. In doing this, our 
| fathers truly cast their bread upon the waters, 
which after many days has returned to aid us 
with the assistance of this class of our fellow-cit- 
‘| izens who are to-day gallantly bearing arms 10 


that the country had Colonel Baker in its chief 


| fanning into a flame the slumbering embers of 
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defense of the Government, and among the lead- | 
ers of whom Baker, Sigel, and Corcoran have | 
been prominent, 

It is no wonder that the leaders Of the traitors, | 
whose headquarters are at Richmond, should de- | 
sire to limit the right of the elective franchise, and 
to change our naturalization laws, as our foreign- || 
born citizens furnish the poorest material out of | 
which to manufacture traitors, for the reason that | 
many of them have tasted of tyranny in the Old 
World, and have no longing for it here. General 
Baker was born in the city of London in the year 
1811. In 1815 his father, Edward Baker, removed | 
with his family to this country, settling 4a the city 
of Philadelphia, where they resided for about ten 
years. In 1825he removed his family to Illinois, | 
where the early manhood of Epwarp Dickinson 
Baker was spent, and where his remarkable mind 
ripened into full power and elegance. Young | 
Baker studied law in the office of Judge Caverly, 
at Carrolton, at which place he married a lady of 
high character and position, who still survives | 
him. In 1835he removed to Springfield, Lilinois. 
In 1837 he was elected to the Legislature of the 
State, and reélected soon thereafier. He served 
from 1840 to 1844 in the State Senate. In 1844 
he was elected to a seat in this branch of the 
national Legislature, serving with distinction until 
the breaking out of the difficulties with Mexico, 
when he proceeded to Springfield and raised a 
regiment of young men, who were immediately 
accepted by the Government and embarked for || 
the war. 1] 

On arriving at Matamoras, irregularities were | 
discovered that demanded immediate attention, 
and Colonel Baker came to Washington as bearer 
of. dispatches. When he arrived here Congress 
was in session, and availing himself of his right | 
to a seat, he pleaded the cause of the volunteers 
then in the field in a speech of great force and 
power. His mission to Washington accom- 
plished, he resigned his seat in the House, and 
returned to his regiment in time to share in the 
siege of Vera Cruz, and served with distinction 
during the remainder of the war. After its close 
he was again elected to a seat in this House, and 
served his term with great industry and success. 
His eulogy pronounced during that term upon the 
death of President Taylor, is one of the gems that || 
ornament the proceedings of Congress. In 1852 
he went to California, establishing himself in the | 
city of San Francisco, where he practiced his pro- | 
fession with success, notwithstanding he took: || 
strong grounds againstcertain popular movements | 
which would have destroyed the popularity of any 
other man. But Colonel Baker could not be un- | 
popular,as his eloquence always charmed, though | 
it did not always convince the multitude. 

It was my good fortune to become acquainted 
with him soon after his arrival in San Francisco. 
That acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, 
and a friendly intercourse existed between us 
until his death. 

On his advent to California he found a political 
despotism reigning there, as corrupt as it was in- 
tolerant, which had well-nigh crushed out the last 
relic of political freedom, and the last hope of 
freemen. This state of things was sufficient to 
enlist his earnest attention, and he finally yielded 
his determination to eschew politics altogether, to 
the clamors of those desiring reform in the city 
and State governments, who thought his popular- 
ity would secure his election, and his ability en- 
able him to effect the desired reformation, and 
became a candidate for the State Senate in 1855. 
I was among those selected on the Legislative 
ticket with him, but, though a stirring canvass | 
was made, we suffered a Waterloo defeat; this, | 
however, instead of disheartening, only aroused | 
his energies and fixed his determination. In 1856 
he entered the field for Frémont, and though there 
was no hope of carrying California, made a bril- 
liant canvass of the State. Dyring this campaign 
it frequently happened that no person of his po- | 
litical sentiments could be found to introduce him 
to his audiences, when he would either introduce 
himself or some person notoriously opposed to 
his principles would volunteer to render him that 
Service. But notwithstanding so few at this time | 
agreed with him politically, so great was his rep- 
Utation as an orator, he could always command 
larger audiences than perhaps any other man in 
the State; and though he suffered defeat after de- | 

eat in successive campaigns, he never relaxed his || 


' dom of speech in California. 


| liant campaign was elected to the Senate. 


| of the political despotism that so long 


—-— 





energies, his hold upon the public mind, or his 
determination to see the complete triumph of free- 


tolerance could not last always, and that reforma- 
tion, justice, and freedom of speech and of the 
press must finally prevail. 

After struggling along from year to year until his 
object was nearly an accomplished fact, or at least 
until the dawn of a new era was faintly percept- 
ible, he went in 1859 to Oregon, where he entered 
immediately the political arena, and after a bril- 
From 
this period his acts are so intimately blended with 
the history of the country, and are so well under- 
stood, need not adverttothem. To his unyield- 
ing determination, coupled with his undying love 
for free institutions, his glowing eloquence and 
unanswerable logic, is California indebted, more 
than to any other man, for the entire overthrow 
held her in 
its traitorous grasp. And the whole country is 
also indebted to him in no small degree, that Cal- 
ifornia is to-day in the Union by her own act and 
choice, and as true and loyal as any State over 
which the banner of freedom waves. 

Yearsago,when our presentdifficulties were only 
foreseen by the wise and cautious, and scarcely 
believed to be of probable occurrence by them, 

3AKER Was engaged in molding public sentiment, 


| and inculcating something like a proper respect | 
| for the sacred right of freedom of speech upon all 


questions of public policy. 
The oligarchy that ruled the State as with a rod 


| of iron, claiming to represent ithere and elsewhere, 

| but who outraged every sentiment of the great 
|| mass of the people, and betrayed every trust con- 
| fided to them, saw, doubtless, that he was dan- 
| gerous to the existence of their power; but they 


could not reach him in any way. He gave them 
no cause of attack; cool, courteous, and affable, 


| he would meet them with weapons they knew not 


how to use—logic, eloquence, and moral heroism. 
They were even forced to applaud his eloquence, 


| which seemed to thrill and charm all who sat 


beneath it; but his clear logic they would seck to 
bury beneath their subtle sophistries, or dispel its 
force by mere denunciation. 

Perhaps the most saddening event that befell 
Colonel Baker in California was the death of his 
friend—the determined, true, loyal, gallant, lion- 
hearted Senator Broderick. ‘They had just been 
through a campaign together, armed only with 
truth and justice; and followed by an undisciplined 


| train ofsupporters, having had to meetan organiza- 
tion that had always held despotic sway, they 


He knew that in- | 
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were, as might have been expected, unsuccessful. | 


While their hearts were still sore at the want of 
success of theircherished principles, Broderick fell 


| &@ victim to that code, unjustas itis cruel and bar- 


barous, that, in some sections of the country, stil] 


| disgraces alike humanity and the age in which we 


live. The whole State was sensibly affected by 


the death of one they had looked upon as acham- | 
| pion, as true to his principles as the needle to the 
| north pole. 
| had always opposed him politically, as they gazed 


Thousands, even among those who 


upon his inanimate form, paid the tribute of tears 
to the fallen hero. Colonel Baker, by general 
consent, became the funeral orator, and in words 
of pathetic eloquence did justice to the memory 
of one so daring, so noble, and so true. But 
where will the orator be found ‘in California, or 


| here, who will be able to do justice to the memory 


of the self-sacrificing, patriotic, and gallant Col- 
onel Baker? 

As a noticeable incident, | may be permitted to 
remark, that some years ago, when it was sup- 
posed that a strong and durable cable had been 
laid through the Atlantic that would thereafter 


| pulsate with thought between the great hearts of 


the Old and New World, the people of the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific duly celebrated the event. 
Always enterprising and enthusiastic, the citizens 
turned out in vast numbers; and Colonel Baker, 


| being one who could always meet the expecta- 


tions of the people, was chosen to deliver an ad- 


| dress on the occasion, and acquitted himself with 
|| great credit, 


All those who had the pleasure of 
listening to him on that occasion pronounced his 


courses to which they had ever listened. Years 


| of busy tumult had rolled their round, when cer- 


tain energetic persuns determined upon the cone 
struction of a trans-continental telegraph line that 


| effort one of the most chaste and elegant dis- | 


io 


should unite the far-off shores of the Pacific with 
the Atlantic sea-board, In due time the great work 
was commenced, and the people watched its prog- 
ress with much interest, until finally they were 
told that on the morrow it would be completed, 
and they brought within instant communication 
with their old homes; when, though separated by 
mountain chains, valleys, and wide-spreading 
deserts, husbands and fathers could converse, by 
the aid of the electric current, with wives and chil- 
dren, from whom they had been separated for 
years, as though they again surrounded the fam- 
ily hearth. That morrow came, and the citizens 
of San Francisco had prepared to celebrate that 
eventalso with fittng demonstrations of joy. The 
wires were at lust joined together. Distance had 
been overcome. ‘The stormy Atlantic and the 
peaceful Pacific, separated since the beginning of 
time, if not now united, were at least brought 
within speaking distance of each other. But all 
rejoicing was soon terminated. The first message 
that flashed from east to west over the wires an- 
nounced the death of Colonel Baker. Quick 
almostas the electric flash that conveyed the mes- 
sage there, did the current of sorrow run through 
the city. Joy faded from the faces of the multi- 
tude. The crowded streets were hushed into si- 
lence; and in place of loud rejoicing came the 
whispered accents of mourning. All who loved 
the Union and the old flag, felt that one of the 
most eloquent defenders of the former had fallen 
heroically defending the latter. All agreed a great 
man had passed away. ‘Thousands mourned in 
him the loss of a true and generous friend. All 
mourned for the great orator whose silvery voice 
they had so often heard as it stole out in harmo- 
nious cadences upon the evening air, on occasions 
well remembered, when his eloquence had seemed 
to lift them above the conflicting elements of the 
world into a sphere of poetry and thought his 
genius had created. A great party mourned the 
loss of an intrepid leader, who had done so much 
to call it into existence in that State, and cause it 
to become the ruling power. They felt that, to 
use his own words, pronounced upon the death 
of the lamented Broderick, ** as in life no other 
voice among us 80 rang its trumpet blast upon the 
ear of freemen, so in death its echoes will rever- 
berate amidst our mountains and our valleys until 
truth and valor cease to appeal to the human 
heart.’’ 

And there were others there whose sorrow could 
only be comforted by the hand of the Almighty 
Father who had called the gallanthero home. A 
loving, trusting wife was apprised by that dis- 
patch that she was thenceforth a widow, and 
daughters were informed that a kind and indul- 
gent father had died ‘* doing duty.’”’ I would not 
disturb the sublimity of their sorrow or quietude 


| of their woe; and yet | would assure them thata 


grateful country will hold in sacred remembrance 
those who fall in defense of our great inheritance— 
the Constitution and the Union. ‘To the sorrow- 
stricken widow and children I would say, weep 
not, grieve not; it is glorious to die in defense of 
one’s country, In the performance of the highest 
earthly duty; and dying thus, tothe patriot death 
is robbed of its sting. 

Could I speak to-day to Washington and his 
compatriots who struggled so long to establish 
this Government for us, and to Baker, Lyon, and 
Ellsworth, and their brave comrades who have 
fallen in its defense, I would acknowledge to the 
former that we have sinned deeply; that the Gov- 
ernment which they established has taken to its 
bosom many vipers, who, after being warmed into 
strength and power, have stung it until every 
artery has flowed with a green, corrupting, and 


| poisonous current; but | would assure them that 


itis recovering from it; and that we see cheer- 


| in& evidences that it will soon be restored to full 


health, strength, and vigor in all its parts, with- 
out undergoing the amputation of any member of 
its great body; and the latter | would assure, that 
the great cause for which they risked and sacri- 
ficed their lives is constantly progressing, and that 
the armed hosts marshaled in defense of the Con- 
stitution will onward, and onward, and onward 
move, until every armed foe is driven from the 
limits of the country, and every rebel footprint is 
obliterated from our soil. To accomplish this let 
the loyal people emulate the self-abnegating ex- 


| ample of the brave Colonel Baker. Let our Army 


strike quick and hard and home upon the enemy, 
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and treason will melt and fleaway. Follow his 
example, 

And the st ngied banner in triumph shall wave 
()’er the land of the tree, and the home of the brave,” 
in every State atid ‘Territory that has ever ac- 

knowledged its sway. Q 

I'he remains of the late Senator have been re- 
moved for burial to my far-off ory of the West, 
where the waves of the mild Pacific gently lave 
the golden sands from the Sierra’s en Ss. 


Crood friend! true he ro!’? to your memory 
hail; to the kind face, the genial companion, the 
manly form, farewell! 


Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, thi 


funeral pro- 


cession of the departed Baker has passed through 
the crowded stres ts of our Atlan ic cities. The 
steamer, perbay 3, to-day bearing its precious 
burden between the port of the Golden Gate. 
The thousands who, with enthusiastic acclaim, 
cheered hi departure as a Senator, stand, with 


bowed frames, and bared heads, and weeping 


, ‘ rt | ’ oa¢ oye , he 
eyes, to receive with honor, but wi orrow, the 


lifeles remains that are to be buried in their 
midst. And there devolves upon us, 3; former 
ociates, brou¢ht by the telegraph almost to 
the side of his open grave, the duty of rendering 
oO our tribute of atiectio to his memory. 
l'o 1y that the deceased Senator was an ex- 
inary man, 1s simply to reiterate what 


Cc needed. Hie 


ved out his own niche in the temple of fame. 


American Val- 


the whole country loWe since 


He built his own pedestal in our 
| 


And if tl French philosopher D’Alem- 

Lye was correct in saying that there are but three 
ways of rising in the world—to soar, to crawl, 
and to climb—our friend’s history 1s a striking 
exemplification of the last and worthiest of these 
ways. ‘The hand-loom weaver boy of Philadel- 
phia—the friendless lad, with his whole fortune 
ia meaver bundle, turning his face westward— 
e patient journey, footsore and we ry, over 

! int sand valley the deputy in the clerk’s 
C ton, patiently mastering the prin- 

cip oft the law hisrapidr in his profe sion— 
] election to C ry from thie capital of Illi- 
his volunteering in the Mexican war, and 

} ng, eq ing, and marchine his regiment 
vithin fourteen day his brilliant charge at Cerro 
Gordo, when following up the victory which his 
Impeluous at Ida heroism | ima ily won, 


enemy for miles with fearful 


siau te n removal, on his return, to another 
congressional district, which he carried by his 


wonderful eloquence against its previous political 


mnvictions—his removal to California—hus thrill- 
ing oration over the murdered Broderick—his tri- 
umphant canvass in Oreron—his election to the 
Senate by a Legislature, a large majority of which 
diilered with him in their political associations— 
his brilliant and impromptu denunciations of trai- 
tors, whom,in the Senate Chamber, he prophet- 
ically hurled from the 


‘Tarpeian rock—his ex- 
changing the robe of the Senator for the sword 


of the soldier—his daring s ruggle to wrest vic- 
tory, against overwhelming odds, from fate itself— 
and his death at the head of his colamn, literally 
with his back to the field and his face to the foe— 
what an eventful life, to be crowned by such a 
glorious death. ‘ 

We know not but that death may have been as 
welcome to him as life, especially when he fell in 
such a sacred cause. Some long for death on the 


battle-field, knowing that it is appointed for all 
men once to die, and that he who dies for his 
country is enshrined forever in thousands upon 
Others who, if we 
in their breasts, we would 
find that they carried a burden of care or sorrow 
through life, feel that the shaft of 
sped by its messenger, would have no pain for 
them. And with others, life is so joyous that the 
hour of their de parture is one of gloom, and thick 
darkness encompasses the valley their feet must 
tread. But for our friend, who had won his way 
to his highest ambition, and who fell, in the very 
zenith of his fame, in defense of the Constitution 
and the Union, charging at the head of advancing 

oiumns, careless of danger, of odds, or of death, 


thousands of patriot hearts. 


could put a window 


de ath, when 


‘ 
leavin 
| has molded into dust— 
we should rather weave for him a garland of joy 
than a chaplet of sorrow. 

i know there was sadness in the family, which 


mg after his tombston 


> behind him a glory which shall survive | 
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| inet an 
where his early 
Il know 

sadness on the 
y of the Missis- 
as one of the first messages flashed 
along the wire he had so earnestly longed to see 
stretched from ocean to ocean, bore to the Pacific 
the ee creat loss. There was sadness 
around the camp-fires of over a half million gal- 
lant volunteers, who, like him, had offered their 
lives to theircountry in its hour of trial. So, too, 
if the legends of antiquity intend to commemor ate 
some patriotic sac rifice of life b vy the story of Cur- 
tius leaping into an open gulf to save the Roman 
republic, was there sorrow doubtless at his fate. 
And sadness, too, when Leonidas, at the head of 
his feeble band, looked death calmly in the face, 
and gave up his narrow span of earthly life to live 
immortalized in history. 

But, though there may be sadness such as this, 
let us also rejoice that our friend has left behind 
him such a record and such a fame, heightened 
by his magical eloquence, and hallowed forever 
by his fervid patriotism. For, doubly crowned, 
as statesman and as warrior— 


no earthly sympathy can assuage. 
wags sadness at the White House, 
friends mourned their irreparable loss. 
there was sadness at the Capitol; ¢ 
Atlantic coast; sadness in the valle 


sippl; sadness, 
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‘From the top of fame’s ladder he stepped to the sky. 


Mr. DUNLAP. Mr. Speaker, Epwarp D. 
Baker wasan Englishman born; yetas an adopted 
American citizen,a tribute to his memory even by 
his active 
life will not be deemed obtrusive, for his was a 
national he His infancy was cradled on 
the bosom of the ocean, his manhood careered 
in the storm of war, his penetrating mind dis- 
cerned his fatal fall, and he now sleeps in a war- 
rior’s grave, Bold and fearless, his eloquent voice 
was lately heard in the councils of the nation, in 
withering denunciations of treason, and his last 
vital action was a patriot’s martyrdom. Conspic- 
uous in all his movements, he was the marked 
object of his opponents, and the fatal field in mute 
silence enshrouds his form. Poverty was his in- 
heritance, civil and military preéminence his tes- 
tamentary bequest. Reared by no bountiful hand, 
his early days spentina city life of unenvied toil, 
he brooked the frowns of penury and want, and 
sunset side of the Alleghanies, in the 
boundless prairies of the West, he sought a home 
of future usefulness. Proud of his profession, he 
rivaled the nation’s Dougie is. His ambition was 
of no ordinary mold; stimulated by the surround- 
ings of his new hesiies just bursting the bands of 
primeval auty, and gradually emerging into 
national usefulness, his new-made friends appre- 
ciated his energy of character, and tendered him 
legislative preferment. 

Civil honors awaited him, and with almost 
matchless eloquence his advocacy of the Mexi- 
can war gave him an elevated position in this 
new theater, and won for him the name of orator. 
His patriotic devotion was not surpassed by the 
native-born citizen. Guided by that love that 
masters the soul, in the hour of peril, he gave up 
the emoluments and trappings of civil office, and 
sought the tented field. Upon Cerro Gordo’s 
heights he aided in planting the banner of the 
American Union, which, in his fall, became his 
winding sheet. Upon the restoration of peace his 
restless and ambitious spirit sought other climes, 
and California, with her gilded beauty, became 
the spot of the patriot’s care, where clustered for 
a time the joys of home, and the rich reward for 


one far re a from the scenes of 


on the 


|} eminent services was a people’s devotion. He 


was generous, brave, and manly, winning favor 
by his mile e Ss aa character, yet decisive action. 
In political « val conflicts he dealt his blows 
with artistic skill As a commander in the field 
or leader in party contests, he stood preéminent 
for his firmness, bravery, and gallantry. Pos- 
sessing a mind bold in conception, grand in de- 
sign and powerful in execution, he was fitted 
for every crisis that marked the eventful age in 
which his brilliant career shone forth so conspic- 
uously. Indomitable energy and*burning zeal 
for his country were characteristics that stamped 
his every action. 
architect of his own fortunes. His persuasive 
manner captivated his hearers in debate, and his 
true nebleness of character won for him a myriad 
of friends. Separated from the social ties that 


linked his temporary destiny with all that could 
stimulate a gerierous heart, he cast his eye upon 


With no model, he was the | 


| his convictions, but one will be sufficient. 


the empire city of he! western ocean, w ith rec- 
ollections of sweet endearment, and bid it fare- 
well for the spot that last honored him with civi| 
promotion. Infant Oregon found in him a devote: 
to her fast-developing resources, and a confiding 
constituency trusted the gifted stranger with her 
fortunes and her fate. He was to speak for her 
in the national Capitol. True as she was to that 
Union which constituted the elevated aim of his 
highest, his proudest aspirations, he won for her 
an enviable position. A nation’s peril led him to 
the field; and, like the gallant Lyon, he sought 
death rather than defeat” 

That a deep sorrow pervades the heart of the 
American people at the loss of a man so energetic, 
firm, and true to he r interests in this trying strug 
ele for a nation’s int grity, none will gainsay ; 
yet with that feeling there 1s mingled anexultant 
pride that he, the distinguished dead, was one of 
us. He emphatically belonged to ‘the people. 
From their ranks he sprung; for their advance- 
ment and prosperity he | labored; for their ap- 
proval he toiled; for the perpetuity of their honor 
he died. How commendable such a death! to 
leave a name enshrined in the heart of this great 
nation. He felt*a firm conviction that he would 
fall a martyr in stemming the culmination of this 
wide-spread treason; but nothing daunted, w 
heart of fire and brow of steel, he unbosomed his 
front to the torrent that overwhelmed his gallant 
form. Nought but the frame of such a spirit can 
ever die. The spirit will live to animate all pa- 
triots. Ball’s Bluff, in all recorded time, will pro- 
claim his martyrdom. ‘The din of battl and 
clash of arms’”’ 
gon raises the wail of woe, State after State joins 
in the sad chorus, and the private circle wears.a 
melancholy cast. Epwarp D. Baker is gone, 
and, in his eloquent and touching language at t! 
crave of Broderick, let us for him exclaim: **Good 
friend, true hero, hail! and farewell.’’ 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam sur 
the House will indulge me while Ladd a few words 
in reference to the illustrious dead. I first met Cx 
onel Baker, sir, in 1832, upon the northwester 
frontier of the State of Illinois. We were soldi 
in the ranks in different commands. At the clo 
of that ec: ampt uign we returned and lived in adjoin- 
ing counties. We met frequently at the bar. Wy 
were members together of the House of Rep: 
sentatives of that State in 1837. We served t 
years in the Senate of that State together. Dur- 
ing the war with Mexico he commanded a r 
ment; | wasa subordinate officer of another reg 
ment during the same period. Weserved together 
during one Congress in this Hall. [have know 
him well. It has been my fortune, in all th 
various relations where we have met, to encounter 
him in debate. We belonged to diffe ‘rent and op- 
posing political parties; and at the bar, in both 
branches of the Legislature, before popular assem- 
blies, in this House, I never came from a contes 
with him the victor. I have met but few men in 
public life, sir, who were more brilliant as ora- 
tors than Colonel Baker, and he added to it high 
scholastic attainments. But, sir, it would be 
drawing an imperfect sketch of his character if 
we only gave him these attributes. While |! 
mind ** possessed the brilliancy of the diamo! 
it had its solidity, too.”’ 

3efore popular assemblies his brilliancy of di F 
play attracted and commanded the aoe of 
his audience. It was for the advers sary to discover 
that in these controversies there was more than 
the flowers of rhetoric. I have met but few men 
in public life whom I regarded as so dangerous an 
adversary in a political contest as Colonel Baker; 
few who had deeper convictions than he had. | 
might refer to numerous instances of the depth of 
When, 
at the grave of his friend the late Senator from 
California, Mr. Broderick, to which the Repre- 
sentative from California [Mr. Puenrs] has re- 
ferred, Colonel Baker denounced the practice 
of dueling as inhuman and barbarous, he utter’ d 
no new sentimentof his. In 1850,duringa mem- 
orable occasion here, a collision was about to 
occur between Colonel Bissell, 
ferson Davis. In acasual conversation which 
I had with Colonel 
our then colleagues, he denounced the practice of 
dueling as infamous, barbarous, and inhuman. 
It struck us all with agood deal of astonishment, 


of Illinois, and Jef- 


awake not the sleeping dead. Ore- 


. 
Baxer and some others of 
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